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HANDS OFF CRICKET & 


The Men on the Great Pome 



The C.N. some time ago gave a picture of workmen engaged in cleaning the cross at the top 
of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. In this picture we see Italian workmen 
cleaning the cupola at the top of the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, which is big enough to go 
all over St. Paul’s dome and rises 448 feet above the street 


A LITTLE SHIP S 
GREAT JOURNEY 

IN THE TRACK OF THE 
VIKINGS 

The Voyage of Long Ago 
Which Found a Continent 

VIRGINIA DARE 

We arc dramatically living over the 
past again. We have had a couple of 
gallant Freliclimen, M. Bonrnisier and 
M. Tresnaj-e, paddling their own canoe 
from Rouen out to sea, over the Channel 
and into the riverways of England, just 
as the ancient Gauls paddled their way 
across, long before Caesar knew there was 
a Britain. 

Then we have had a little ship sailing 
the route by which the Vikings first 
reached America ■ 500' years before 
Columbus was born, and finally the 
British Ambassador to the United States 
has been unveiling a memorial to 
Virginia Dare, the first British child 
born in America. 

The Leif Ericson’s Record 

The ship which has sailed the perilous 
way is a little Viking model such as the 
old sea kings built a thousand years 
ago, only 42 feet long, 13 feet in the 
beam, 6 feet deep, with a little deck 
fore and aft but open amidships, as 
were the Viking ships. . 

This stout littje - ship is called the 
Leif Ericson, was built at Bergen, and 
sailed thence along the Viking route 
by way of Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, 
and Newfoundland, and finally reached 
Boston after covering 6400 miles in 60 
days. The crew escaped shipwreck in a 
terrific hurricane that overtook them, 
and narrowly averted destruction when 
their ship was almost crushed between 
masses of floating ice. 

The little ship’s name commemorates 
one of the greatest of Viking voyagers, 
Leif Ericson himself, son of Eric the 
Red, the traditional founder of the first 
Norse settlement in Greenland. But Leif 
Ericson was not the first white man in 
America. That hero was Bjarne Her- 
julfsson, who, sailing out of Iceland in 
search of sea plunder in 986, was blown 
away north and west to the shores of a 
great land whose name he knew not. 
He sailed home to Iceland again and 
reported his find, which was, indeed, 
America. 

Battling with Savages 

Ericson bought Herjulfsson’s boat, 
and in the year 1000 set out to re¬ 
discover by design what his forerunner 
had found by a dazzling accident. Six. 
years later Tliorfinn Karlsefne fitted out' 
a real colonising expedition of 160 men 
and women with cattle and implements, 
and reached the coast of the New 
World safely. 

He stayed there three years, battling 
with savages, very unhappy and dis¬ 
contented, on the fringe of one of the 
richest continents in the world, which 


revealed to him only the sternest and 
most forbidding face. 

Now the legend is. that a little Viking 
girl was born there during that expedi¬ 
tion, and that she was brought in safety 
back to Europe when the Vikings came 
sailing home. Yet the British Ambassa¬ 
dor in Washington has been dedicating 
a memorial on Roanoke Island to 
Virginia Dare, certainly the first child 
of British birth born in America, whose 
story lias often been told in the C.N. 
and its companion papers. 

Even today we cannot read of Vir¬ 
ginia Dare without a sigh. She was a 
child of an age in which little England 
was first reaching ■ out into the great 
world overseas, when Raleigh’s roman¬ 
tic endeavour to colonise Virginia was 
stirring the emotions of men. 

There were two preliminary efforts 
before a considerable expedition landed 
in Virginia, and in 1587 the commander 
of this expedition, driven back to Eng¬ 
land for supplies, left behind him 
89 men, 17 women, and 2 children, two 


of the number being the commander’s 
own daughter and her child ’" All 
vanished as if-the earth had opened to 
receive them, - and they were never 
heard of more, for two relief ships sent 
in the spring of the Armada year turned 
pirates and never reached Virginia, 
while the relief that arrived in. 1589 
was too late. 

The Vikings vanished eventually in 
Greenland ; the first Virginians were 
lost in a continent of 16 million square 
miles of territory. Whether they 
perished of hunger or were slain or 
carried off by Red Indians no man knows. 
But Virginia Dare was the first little 
white Virginian born there, though a 
Viking child was probably the first 
child of white parents to open its eyes 
in the great New World. 

Thus a little canoe crossing the 
Channel and a ship of Viking rig sailing 
the broad Atlantic stir great memories 
for 11s all, helping to keep alive in us 
that spirit of romantic adventure which 
broadened the bounds of civilisation, 


VOLCANOES FOUND 
FROM THE CLOUDS 

FIELD LOOKING LIKE 
THE MOON 

Remarkable Adventure of a 
Native in the Wilds 

INTO A CRATER FOR A SHEEP 

Five years ago Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, 
the famous Secretary of the Zoo, made 
an almost accidental discovery by air 
of what looked like a group of extinct 
volcanoes, hundreds of miles from any 
other volcanic area known. 

This was hopefully described at the 
time as the first important' geological 
discovery made from the air. Now that 
hopefulness has been justified by the 
researches of another explorer, this time 
by motor-car. 

A Great Plain of Lava 

When Dr. Mitchell was flying from 
Cairo to Khartoum he was forced to 
land near a desert railway between 
Wady Haifa and Berber. When his 
engine had been set to rights his pilot 
cut directly south by compass, and so 
crossed almost unexplored land in the 
first great bend of the River Nile 
north of Khartoum. 

There Dr. Chalmers Mitchell found a 
great volcano field which he said resem¬ 
bled an enlarged view of the Moon ! 
In the middle of high hills was a great 
plain of lava, which had the appearance 
of grey toffee poured on a plate, and 
from which rose a number of craters, 
two of them very big. 

The find was entirely new to geo¬ 
logists, though from specimen rocks 
brought in they had suspected the 
existence of extinct volcanoes some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood. 

The Place of Gloom 

Now comes the news that the Governor 
of the Berber Province, Mr. H. T. 
Jackson, has been exploring the remoter 
parts of his domain by motor-car, and, 
sure enough, he has found a number of 
extinct volcanoes, including two big 
ones called by the natives the Dark Hill 
and the Place of Gloom. 

According to Mr. Jackson’s report the 
Place of Gloom -possesses a crater of 
awe-inspiring dimensions only once pene- 
trated’by man in living memory. That 
was when a native had himself let down 
by ropes in search of a wild sheep, which, 
however, proved too lively to be cap¬ 
tured. What a marvellous achievement 
for a native, and what courage for the 
rescue of a wild sheep 1 It is a remark¬ 
able light on the ways of a native in 
these remote wilds. 

Dr. Mitchell thinks that these craters, 
though clearly a part of his volcanic 
field, are a few miles to the west of those 
he passed over. Dr. Grabham, the Sudan 
Government geologist, hopes soon to 
make a scientific survey of the area 
referred to. 
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THE CRICKET TIDE 
TURNS 

ENGLAND WINS AT LAST 

The Motherland Regains Her 
Old Supremacy 

THE BEST TEAM ALL ROUND 

The victory by which England re¬ 
gained its supremacy in cricket sent 
a fine thrill through every hamlet in 
the country, though it had not been 
unexpected. 

Everyone felt that the standard of 
English play had risen in recent years, 
and that confidence had returned. The 
general play throughout the Test 
matches gave the impression that the 
visitors had not the all-round strength 
of the Homeland, and the final match 
was conclusive proof. 

But the Australian team has ample 
cause for a just pride. Throughout 
a fine series of matches they held their 
own with unshaken steadiness. They 
proved themselves a thoroughly com¬ 
petent side, and when they broke and 
fell in their last innings they had the 
weather against them. 

Outstanding Englishmen 

It must be admitted that the 1926 
Australian team had not, either in 
batting or bowling, the individual 
brilliance seen in some previous teams. 
It had a sturdy strength, evenly dis¬ 
tributed, but no outstanding, masterly 
figure like a Trumble or a Spoffofth. 

Indeed, the most conspicuous figures 
were on the English side. There, was 
no Australian pair like Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe; they had no monumental 
veteran like Rhodes. There was no 
bowler on the visiting side quite equal 
to Tate or Larwood. 

Australia will come again with a team 
equally sound, and yet' more brilliant, 
and England will not find it easy to 
hold the position she has regained; 
for cricket has established itself as 
naturally in the Commonwealth as in 
the Motherland, and this happy conflict, 
in every way beneficial, promises to be 
perpetual. It was quite time the scene 
for it was changed back to the land that 
invented the best of all manly games. 

THE EARTHQUAKE PUTS 
THE CLOCK RIGHT 
Ticking After Four Years 

When the earthquake which seemed 
to have been wandering all over the 
world, beginning with Sumatra and 
wrecking the museum at Knossos, 
reached England, it appeared nearly 
exhausted and unable to do more than 
set bells ringing or shake off a few tiles 
here and there. 

But it had quite a tonic effect on a 
clock in Worcestershire. Four years ago 
the clock stopped working. The earth¬ 
quake passed it by and the works woke 
up. When the family came down to 
breakfast on Sunday morning the clock 
was ticking away. 

This was no mere flash in the pan. 
Two days afterwards its , astonished 
owner wrote to say that it was still in 
action. If it had just started, marked 
time for an hour or so, and then gone to 
sleep again its conduct would have been 
easily explained. The earthquake would 
have done no more than start its 
pendulum on an even keel. Many a 
householder has to do that to his drawing¬ 
room clock when he comes back after his 
summer holiday. He sometimes takes 
ah hour. The earthquake did it on the 
wing, and with remarkable success. 


THE SUN’S NEXT 
DOOR NEIGHBOUR 

Two Million Million Miles 
Nearer 

ALPHA CENTAURI LOSES 
ITS PLACE 

Like a famous painter who used to 
say that, though he had lived many 
years in London, he had never got to 
know his next-door neighbour, hardly 
anybody in the world ever sees our 
next-door neighbour among the stars. 

Some people will surely exclaim, on 
reading this, that they do know our next- 
door neighbour, Alpha Centauri, and 
that this neighbour (or, rather, these 
neighbours, for it is a double star) can 
be seen very easily because, next to 
Sirius, the Dog Star, it is the brightest 
of them all. 

Proxima Centauri 

That is all quite true, but the best of 
friends must part, and Alpha Centauri’s 
place, so brightly occupied for so long, 
must now be taken by an insignificant 
tenant of the same constellation, which 
because of its nearness is named by the 
astronomers Proxima Centauri. 

“ The nearest star ” is what its dis¬ 
coverer, Dr. Innes, of tile South Union 
Observatory, means by its name, or, 
at any rate, that is the nearest star in 
the constellation of the Centaur, and no 
nearer one has been found. It may 
safely be said that a nearer one would 
be hard to find. Nothing but a great 
telescope would enable anyone to discern 
it, and it would never have been found 
at all if it had not photographed itself 
on the photographic plate of the stars. 
It is many thousands of times fainter 
than the faintest star that can be per¬ 
ceived by the unaided eye. 

Of Unknown Size 

Really, the more one thinks about 
Proxima the more one sees its inferiority 
to our old neighbour Alpha Centauri. 
It is so insignificant that it does not even 
cast a spectrum. Its size and constitution 
can only be guessed at, whereas old 
Alpha Centauri is a couple of stars, 
sometimes as near to one another as 
Saturn is to the Sun, and sometimes as 
far away as Neptune is from it, and the 
bigger and more important of these two 
is as like our Sun as can be. 

What, after all, is the advantage in 
proximity that Proxima claims ? Alpha 
Centauri is four- and a third light years 
away. Proxima’s distance, as estimated 
by the latest photographs by a Yale astro¬ 
nomer, is only four years. But the differ¬ 
ence is nearly two million million miles! 

A TAPE MEASURE ROUND 
A SHIP 

The Lost Egypt and its Gold 

When the liner Egypt sank ten miles 
off Brest Harbour she took to the 
bottom with her two hundred million 
francs’ worth of gold bullion. Naturally, 
this must be recovered if possible, but 
the trouble has been to locate the wreck. 

A short time ago a wreck was found 
at about the right place, but the 
question was how to make sure that it 
was the Egypt. Two tugs holding each 
end of a drag rope sailed on either side 
the wreck, and managed to make a 
loop round her so as to get her exact 
dimensions, as a tailor measures one’s 
waist with a tape. These dimensions 
were found to correspond exactly with 
those of the lost liner. 

This has beep considered sufficient 
evidence to be going on with, and 
German divers have been sent out 
equipped with large supplies of oxygen, 
dynamite, and special telephones. The 
’wreck lies 380 feet deep. 


THE HEAD OF 
KING SAUL 

Where it Was Hung on 
the Wall 

EXPLORER’S BIBLE 
DISCOVERY 

And it came to pass on the morrow, 
when the Philistines came to strip the 
slain, that they found Saul and his sons 
fallen in Mount Gilboa. 

They put his armour in the house of 
Ashlaroth ; and they fastened his body 
to the wall of Beth-shan, and his head in 
the temple of Dagon. 

An explorer for the Philadelphia 
University Museum has been conducting 
excavations at Beth-shan (now known 
as Beisan), and has actually identified 
the temple of the Philistines mentioned 
in the First Book of Samuel and the 
First Book of Chronicles in connection 
with the death of Saul. 

The evidence goes to show that the 
temples were built-by hired Egyptian 
soldiers under Rameses II, but were 
taken possession of by the Philistines 
on the death of Rameses III in 1167 b.c. 
So at the time of the death of Saul in 
1020 B.c. they had already for nearly a 
century and a half been worshipping 
here their warrior gods Dagon and 
Ashtaroth, who were otherwise known 
as Baal and Baalath. 

Twenty years later David drove out 
the Philistines from Beth-shan and 
probably partially destroyed both 
temples, rebuilding the Temple of Dagon 
as a Hebrew sanctuary. 


THE CHAMPION 
A Horse Protects a Sheep 

We published the other day the story 
of a cow that asked a man for help. 

As a result of the first telling of this 
story many people wrote relating other 
anecdotes about the way animals behave 
when they are in trouble. One of the 
most interesting was contributed by a 
gentleman living near Wellingborough. 

He was walking with his bailiff in 
some fields near the road when he saw a 
dog enter a neighbouring meadow. 
There were one or two mares at pasture 
with a flock of about twenty sheep. 
The dog attacked the sheep, and drove 
one into a comer by itself. Then it flew 
upon the terrified sheep like a wolf. 

Both men ran to the rescue, but they 
could not hope to arrive in time. To 
their astonishment they saw one of the 
mares gallop up and force itself between 
the dog and its victim. Again and again 
the dog tried to fly at the sheep, but 
every time the mare drove it off. When 
the men got near enough, they did not 
interfere, but stood watching the battle, 
ready to go to the sheep’s rescue if 
the mare failed. But she conquered, 
and after a while the dog turned tail and 
slunk away. 

As there were no foals in the field the 
spectator says that the mare’s action 
must have been a bit of pure good- 
fellowship, 

A SURPRISE FOR A MINER 
The Small Hand Stretching Out 

A Sheffield miner working the other 
day on his allotment heard a thud, 
and saw that there had been a fall of 
earth where a coal seam cropped out 
near the road. A small hand was seen 
stretching out from the heap. 

Scores, of neighbours set to work to 
dig the fall away, and so discovered 
four little boys, who only just escaped 
death from smothering. 

There have been frequent warnings 
during the coal dispute of the danger of 
untrained people trying to get coal 
from these places. 
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PEOPLE WITHOUT 
A COUNTRY 

A Case for the League 

ODD EFFECT OF A 
JUDGE’S DECISION 

There is one piece of international 
legislation which the League of Nations 
should get on with without delay. 

While each Government has its own 
peculiar ways of deciding the nationality 
of the people living under it, serious 
inequalities and injustices are continu¬ 
ally resulting. For a great many years 
Hindus and other inhabitants of India 
have been allowed to qualify as American 
citizens, and now the Supreme Court 
at Washington has decided, not only 
that under the present law they may 
do so no more, but that those who have 
already done so must be regarded no 
longer as American citizens but as 
British subjects. 

But by British law people who have 
once become naturalised as citizens of 
other countries cannot become British 
citizens again till they have lived for 
five years more tn British territory, and 
then obtained naturalisation papers. 

No Nationality 

An American lady who married a 
Hindu naturalised in America points 
out that both he and she are "now 
without any nationality at all, for by- 
American law, as also by the law of 
many other countries, a woman in 
marrying takes the nationality of her 
husband thereby. 

Before this unfortunate couple can 
even begin their five years’ qualification 
in British territory for British citizen¬ 
ship they must make the journey to the 
new territory, and to make the journey 
they must have a passport. But 
Governments only issue passports to 
their own citizens, and no Government 
acknowledges these people as its citizens. 
So they cannot move ! 

The same sort of thing is constantly 
happening almost everywhere, and only 
international agreement can put it 
right. We hope the League will do 
something to solve the problem. 

MOUNTAIN CHIMES 
Music for Catalina Island 

A beautiful set cf tubular chimes has 
been built in a tower on the side of a 
mountain on Catalina Island, off the coast 
of San Domingo. 

They are played from an electric 
keyboard several hundred feet away, 
and the operator has a telephonic 
apparatus which transmits the tones 
back to him as soon as he presses the 
keys, so that he does not have to wait for 
the sound to reach him through the air. 

THINGS SAID 

Learning should be made an interest¬ 
ing adventure.. Sir Edmund Gosss 

'Meet success like a gentleman, and 
disaster like a man. Lord Birkenhead 

One day we shall set up a monument 
to the average man. Major John Hay Beilh 

People are discontented because their 
lives are not beautiful. 

Mr. P. M. Greenwood 

In every town there should be a 
building dedicated to the recreation of 
the people. Miss Lena Ashwell 

The world sweeps on fast toward 
Leagues of Nations, co-partnership in 
industry, equality of opportunity. 

Mr. Ronald Garner 

Is it good business to stimulate 
resentment against us ? Ought we not 
to open our eyes to the need ol recon¬ 
sidering war debts ? New York Times 

Physicists have extended the life- 
history of the Earth from the 5000 
years of Ussher to the icoo million 
years of Rutherford. Professor H.F. Osborn 
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THE ROMAN POTTER 
WHO LEFT HIS KILN 

AND THE BRITISH SCOUTS 
WHO FOUND THEM 

A Rare Day of Digging in the 
Surrey Hills 

HOW THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
GOT A NEW TREASURE 

By One of the Diggers 

One fine day, in a century which has 
long ago faded away into the dim past, 
a Roman potter filled up his kiln with 
pots and pans, made fast the walls, lit 
his fire, left the pots to bake, and went 
his way, intending, no doubt, to come 
back for them. 

But something happened ; perhaps it 
was an earthquake, a death, or a sudden 
flight from an invading army. At any 
rate, the Roman potter never removed 
the finished pots, and when we opened 
the kiln the other day we found them 
there as he had left them, piled upside 
down one on top of the other, waiting 
through the centuries for a human hand 
to come and finish them. It was a 
thrilling discovery. 

In the Dark Charcoal Patch 

Walking over a gravel bed near 
Farnham, searching for relics of the Stone 
Age, we came upon this kiln, mpdern by 
comparison with much that has been 
found there, but ancient enough to be of 
interest to dabblers in the past. 

In the face of the gravel where work¬ 
men were digging we observed a dark 
charcoal patch, and a little investigation 
revealed walls of clay twelve inches 
thick, forming, with a floor of sand and 
burned clay, a triangular opening 26 
inches from top to base, six inches wide in 
the narrowest part at the top, and 24 
inches wide at the base. 

The opening was filled with dark burned 
earthj which, however, came away easily 
in our hands, and less than a foot in¬ 
wards from the opening the .bottom 
and side of a large pot came to view. 
This pot was resting upside down, 
not on the floor but on the base of 
another pot, and this was what we were 
hoping to find, for it showed us that we 
had come upon a Roman baking-kiln. 

A Treasure Indeed 

After half an hour’s scraping and 
poking we arrived at the upper pot, and 
brought it out, almost whole, to face the 
light of day for the first time since the 
Roman potter put it there. But some 
accident had befallen it, and through a 
crack in the bottom the worms had 
carried in earth until the pot was entirely 
filled with it and was itself a mass of 
cracks. All we could do, therefore, on 
getting it out was to number the pieces 
so that they could be put together again. 

To our delight we found that the 
lower pot, on which this one had rested, 
had been so well protected by those 
above that there was not a crack in it, 
and when we lifted it out it proved to be 
a perfect specimen of the Roman 
potter’s art, about nine inches high and 
inside a deep, gleaming blue. - It was a 
treasure indeed. 

After Seventeen Centuries 

The opening led into a wide chamber 
where there were other pots in plenty, 
many crushed to pieces, for the top of the 
kiln was very near the surface. 

To collect the pieces took us several 
days. There was a wonderful assort¬ 
ment—big jars, little jars, saucers, baking 
dishes, water-pots—almost every shape 
of vessel that a cook has in her kitchen 
now. Some had whole rims remaining, 
some had a whole side complete, but 
only two were perfect. 

The collection of pieces was taken 
to the British Museum, and there soon 
after we saw a dozen of the pots care¬ 
fully restored to their original beauty. 
Seventeen centuries in the bakehouse ; 
perhaps they may be another seventeen 
in the British Museum ! 


WINTER SPORTS IN SUMMER 



Lilies and snow in Rainier National Park 



Riding over the snow on Mount Rainier 



Lilies forcing their way through a snowdrift An ice>cave in a glacier on Mount Rainier 



Rainier National Park, in the State of Washington, U.S.A., is a beautiful mountain district 
where the scenery is so varied that lilies may be seen growing near the snow on the grassy 
slopes of the mountains. Throughout the very hot American summer holiday-makers go to 
the park to enjoy winter sports amid the snowftelds of the high peaks, and these pictures shew 
the park and its visitors at play 


A GOOD THING IN 
THE WRONG PLACE 

STATUE THAT MIGHT 
BE MOVED 

Rodin’s Fine Monument to the 
Men of Calais 

WHY NOT MAKE THE 
BEST OF IT? 

Many people have been interested in 
the Report of the Fine Art Commission, 
of which we hear much too little. This 
is its second annual report, and it gives 
us the good news that the Commission 
is being frequently consulted on points 
of public interest. 

One of the points on which the Com¬ 
mission has been asked for its opinion is 
sites for statues, and there is reason 
to hope, therefore, that in future our 
monuments will be better placed than 
has often been the case in the past. 
The position of a statue is not a question 
to be lightly decided. 

Wonderful Bronze Group 

The C.N. would like to plead for one 
of the best of all our statues. As there 
has been -much talk of changing the 
positions of certain statues in London 
may we not plead for one of the best of 
all, in one of the worst positions of all ? 

ft seems a great pity that so lovely 
a piece of work as the Rodin sculpture 
in the Victoria Tower Gardens should 
be so badly placed. This is a wonderful 
bronze group, a copy of the famous 
Burghers of Calais which was set up 
in Calais in 1895. 

The sculpture illustrates an incident 
in European history almost six hundred 
years old, the surrender of the Burghers 
of Calais to Edward III in order to 
save their town from destruction. The 
bronze group was erected in 1915. 

The Mistake Made by Rodin 

It seems extraordinary that Rodin 
should have chosen the site and the 
pedestal for the sculpture, for the great 
artist was peculiarly sensitive to the 
effect of surroundings on his work. 
Perhaps in this case he was over-liasty 
in his decision; perhaps the mistake 
he made illustrates the well-known fact 
that a man generally fails in what is his 
strong point. 

' Be that as it may, here we are with a 
famous and magnificent .group—and 
London is none too rich in such work— 
placed on a pedestal that is obviously 
much too tall and set just in'the shadow 
of the immense Victoria Tower. 

Shorn of Half Its Merit 

Auguste Rodin, the greatest French 
sculptor of his day, has passed beyond 
the sound of human voices We cannot 
ask him to alter his decision. He was 
seventy-five years old when the bronze 
group was set up, and had presumably 
arrived at an age when a man has 
learned toleration of the other person’s 
point of view. Were he alive he could 
scarcely be offended if we asked per¬ 
mission to lower the pedestal so that his 
work might be seen better. 

A great many people think we are 
justified in making the best of what is 
our own property. Others think it is 
a delicate point to settle. In the mean¬ 
time the group is shorn of half its 
merit through being skied, and it is 
so near the Victoria Tower that it 
seems negligible. It ought to be isolated, 
set in an open space, to catch the eye. j 

If the Duke of Wellington could be 
moved from the top of the old arch on 
Constitution Hill surety the Burghers 
of Calais can be moved from their 
position in Westminster ? 
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CRACKS IN BRITAIN 

BUT THE COUNTRY 
FAIRLY STEADY 

Tremblings in the Earth and 
How They Come About 

THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE 

By a Geological Correspondent 

The earthquake in England has made 
many people ask what exactly an earth¬ 
quake is. It is a jar and vibration set 
up in the crust of the Earth when the 
crust cracks, or when an old crack in the 
crust is extended, or when the two sur¬ 
faces of a crack slip upon each other. 

The Earth’s crust is covered with 
cracks large and small, some made by the 
tearing or splitting effect of contraction, 
or expansion, or folding. Some are 
made, it is thought, by the tidal tug of 
other heavenly bodies, or by the break¬ 
ing of strata under an excessive load of 
sediment; and some are made by the 
explosive effects of volcanoes. 

How Earthquakes are Caused 

In the case of one great earthquake 
a rent 70 miles long could be traced ; 
while the fracture which caused the 
great Californian earthquake of 1906 
was 270 miles long, and the prodigious 
prehistoric fractures of the Great Rift 
Valley ai’e believed to extend for thou¬ 
sands of miles. Even in Britain there 
are great cracks, such as that marked by 
the Caledonian Canal. 

Most of the fractures we know are 
displaced fractures. Nature does not use 
splints, and the fractures appear like 
badly-set fractures of a bone. Geolo¬ 
gically such. fractures are known as 
faults, and most earthquakes are caused, 
not by a rending of new fractures, but 
by a slipping up or down of the adjacent 
rocky surfaces of old ones. The slipping 
and rubbing mean noise and jar, and 
the noise and jar are what we know as 
earthquakes. 

The Crack Across England 

After an earthquake we can often 
see that the two faces of the old crack 
have been displaced, either horizontally 
or vertically. In the case of the great 
Californian earthquake there was a 
great deal of horizontal displacement, 
the south-west side of the original fault 
being displaced to the north-west and 
the north-east side to the south-east. 

In the great Japan or Mino-Owari 
earthquake in 1891 there was more 
vertical displacement, and in some places 
one side of the fracture was lifted twenty 
feet high and looked like a railway em¬ 
bankment. 

The English earthquake is now 
thought to have been due to faulting or 
displacement in an old crack which is 
known to run across England from the 
Bristol Channel to the Peak District of 
Derbyshire. 

Earthquakes in Scotland 

We are not accustomed to think of 
Britain as a specially eartliquaky coun¬ 
try, but an expert who has made a 
special study of British earthquakes 
finds records of 1191 shocks. 

Of British earthquakes Scotland has 
had more than its fair share. At Connie, 
in Perthshire, which is situate on a fault 
known as the Highland Border Fault, 
there were 421 earthquakes between 
1788 and 1921, and during the last three 
months of 1839 there were no less than 
143 shocks and earth-sounds noted. 

Luckily, British earthquakes have not 
been severe, and have done little damage 
to property except to shake down a few 
chimneys here and there. Britain may 
have faults, but it is fairly steady. 


A Man who gave 
Himself for all 

By One Who Knew Him 

We announced last week the death of Dr. 
Hall-Edwards ; here one who knew him pays 
a tribute to this man of-great courage who 
died to widen the bounds of knowledge. 

This Birmingham doctor was one of 
the noble few whose lives are bright, 
inspiring chapters in the long story of 
man’s: struggle against ignorance and 
disease. Children today grow up in a 
world made healthier and happier by 
what Dr. Hall-Edwards did, but the 
world will never know to the full the 
price he, and those dear to him, paid 
for that knowledge and the service he 
gave to the world. 

When Dr. Hall-Edwards was at the 
outset, of his career men of science were 
turning to the engrossing discovery by 
Rontgen of the properties of the rays 
we now call X-rays, and he was one of 
the first medical men to realise their 
immense importance to surgery. 

A Terrible Disease 

We know quite well now of what 
wonderful service the rays can be in a 
hundred different ways to doctors ; but 
that it is so valuable is very largely 
due to the work of Dr. Hall-Edwards. 

He devoted himself wholeheartedly 
to the task of applying the new know¬ 
ledge to surgery. He was the first man 
to take an X-ray photograph of the 
human body. ( But little, if anything, 
was known of the terrible disease which 
could be caused by over-exposure of the 
body to these rays. 

Dr. Hall-Edwards had not been 
working long before he fell a victim to 
it, and was crippled by the loss, not only 
of an arm, but of the fingers of his 
remaining hand. 

An affliction so terrible would have 
deterred a less brave man, but Dr. Hall- 
Edwards worked on devotedly to make 
it safer for other men to work with these 
rays. For nearly half his life he suffered 
agony from this disease, still working 
on, devoting his spare time to the further 
pursuit of new knowledge and attending 
his patients in Birmingham like any 
ordinary doctor. 

No Surrender 

As he grew older it became obvious 
to those who knew and watched him 
that he would never relinquish his 
efforts, though the disease must one day 
conquer him. He found time in the 
midst of all his medical work to take a 
share in the work of the Birmingham 
City Council, and those who met him 
there knew and loved him as a brave 
unselfish man. 

The C.N. has told how, in his later 
years, this sadly-afflicted man, whose 
one poor stump of an arm was a pitiful 
symbol of his sacrifice, found in his 
amazing cheerfulness the courage to 
turn to the hobby of painting pictures. 

The water-colours he has done will 
be among the most precious things he 
has left, as precious in another way as 
his last book, on a subject all too dark 
at present, and on which he laboured 
heroically, hoping to give it to the world 
before he died. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing that book in print only a few 
weeks ago, but he had passed on to his 
inheritance before it could be given to 
the world. 


DWARFS OF ST. PAUL’S 
The Dahlias by Wren’s Walls 

How is it that the dwarf dahlias in 
the delightful little garden of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral arc only dwarf in name ? 

The gardener has the explanation. 
They are planted close to the high walls 
of the great church, and see the sky 
far above them-; and in trying to reach 
it they have grown to be taller than any 
dahlias in London, and fuller and more 
beautiful. 

Is there not a moral hidden in this 
pretty story of real life in the City ? 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



The Port of London has 279 canal 
boats, in 67 of which live 168 children. 

There are 70 million books in the 
public libraries of the United States. 

Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, has 
been presented with the first railway 
engine to enter the city, 21 years ago. 

Mice nibbling at matches have caused 
£2000 damage by fire at a grocer’s 
shop at Aberavon. - 

Chapel Cliff Saved 

The beautiful Chapel Cliff at Pol- 
perro, in Cornwall, has been saved from 
the builder by a public subscription. 

No Lepers on St. Helena 

Leprosy has ceased to exist on the 
island of St. Helena, and the leper 
hospital has been closed. 

A 50-Mile Avenue of Trees 

There is an avenue of trees fifty 
miles long between the Japanese towns 
of Nikko and Namada. 

The Hampton Court Vine 

Hampton Court’s 168-year-old vine 
has this summer yielded 650 bunches 
of grapes. 

A Trusting Sparrow 

A sparrow which was rescued from a 
cat by Mrs. Lee, of Ilkeston, became so 
tame that it ate food from her lips. 

Sharks and Bathers 

Visitors to Minard Bay, in Loch 
Fyne, opened fire on a shoal of sharks 
which interfered with the bathing. They 
killed one fish six feet long. 

A Friend of China 

Mrs. Archibald Little, the traveller 
and writer who taught Chinese women 
the folly of distorting their feet, has 
died aged 81. 

Telephones by the Million 

The Bell Telephone system in America 
has 40 million miles of wires, 27 million 
miles underground. It operates 16 
milliofi telephones. 

The Five Thousand 

Five thousand descendants of two 
brothers have held a picnic at Hamilton, 
Ontario, where their ancestors were 
married in 1802. 

The World’s Railways 

The world has now more than 740,000 
miles of railways, the longest British 
system, the L.M.S., covering over 
7200 miles. 

Pussy Finds a Way 

After being marooned on a roof for 
some days a cat jumped down a 
chimney, and alighted safely in the 
room beneath, while Folkestone firemen 
were trying to rescue it. 

Time is Money 

An Englishman the other day, while 
staying at Ostend, ran short of money, 
and in order to provide himself with 
cash travelled by aeroplane to Croydon, 
called on his bankers, and returned to 
Ostend in four hours. 

Crime in America 

The number of crimes in America has 
multiplied by 13 in the past 35 years. 
In 1924 frauds cost the American banks 
nearly 750 million pounds, almost as 
much as the whole annual revenue of 
their Government. 


CANADA’S COURTESY TO 
INDIA 

The National Exhibition 

The relationship between India and 
the rest of the British Dominions has 
been a source of great annoyance to 
India, but we are turning the corner 
and hope to see a better day. 

Canada made a fine gesture in inviting 
Sir G. Vijayagarchaiya, who was in 
charge of the Indian section at YVembley, 
to open its National Exhibition at 
Ontario the other day. A few more 
courteous acts of this kind would 
prepare the way for a better under¬ 
standing all round. 
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THE KING, GOD 
BLESS HIM! 

A TALE OF THE PALACE 
AND THE SLUM 

C.N. Reader’s Appeal to His 
Majesty and What Came of It 

A ROYAL GOLDEN DEED 

Many and many a time when I have come 
home in despair after a day in Bermondsey 
slams I have sat down and said: For 
Heaven's sake give me the C.N., and let 
me see that somebody is doing something 
right; and I have felt hope rising again:. 

So ends the letter which tells us this 
story, and we rejoice to be able to. add 
one more to the list of good things for. 
ever being done. 

At their dinners the grown-ups drink 
to the health of the King. The C.N. 
thinks it is worth while to drink to the 
health of the King in clear cold water 
for the action of his Majesty with which 
this story ends. 

What the Worker Saw 

The story is true, for, as will be seen, 
it is sent to us by the reader who wrote 
to the King and received his reply. 

Our correspondent spends a good 
deal of time in doing mission work in 
some of the poorest parts of Bermondsey, 
particularly caring for unhappy children 
who are neglected, and sometimes 
cruelly treated, chiefly through the 
terrible effects of drink on their parents. 

Returning home one day from a 
mission of mercy to a drink-ruined 
home, this worker for the poor and 
tempted found staring her in the face 
near London Bridge a huge advertise¬ 
ment, painted on the side of a house, 
inviting people to take a drink of So- 
and-so’s whisky, “ as supplied to all the 
Royal Palaces for 75 years.” 

Imagine the effect of that on the 
spirits of one coming home wearied with 
efforts to fight the influence of drink 
on the multitudes living close by this 
invitation to drink what was said to be 
drunk in the King’s palaces ! So, thought 
our correspondent, is the palace used 
to tempt the slum ! . 

“Telling the King” 

What could be done ? Something 
must be done. “ It seemed to take the 
very heart out of me,” writes our corre¬ 
spondent. Yet she had heart enough left 
lor making an appeal to the King him¬ 
self. “ I’ll tell the King about it ” 
was her instant resolve. She wrote a 
letter relating what she had seen, 
picturing what she had felt, and ending : 
" Could not your Majesty please make 
them paint out that bit about the 
Royal Palaces ? ” 

Well, the King could, and the King 
did ! Anyone may see what happened 
who looks at the advertisement now. 
First the Lord Chamberlain replied to 
the writer of this earnest plea; then 
presently the painters were to be seen 
aloft painting out the part about the 
royal palaces. 

“ Now, wasn’t that fine of the King ? ” 
asks our happy correspondent; and we 
venture to think that our readers , will 
reply “ It was fine ! ” And they will 
drink the King’s health in the beverage 
that does good to all and harm to 
none, and will say with a new fervour : 
The King! God bless him! 


PARIS OVERHEAD 
A New Railway Proposal 

A proposal has been brought before 
the Paris municipal authorities to 
construct overhead railways, one running 
westwards from the. Opera and the 
other going east. The lines would be 
completed in about five years, and 
would not run along the boulevards and 
principal thoroughfares, so that the 
beauty of the city would not suffer. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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<THE VIKING CRUISE AGAIN \ 
iA ship like those in which ( 
i the Vikings visited 
VAmerica 900 gears f 
Vago has sailed 
‘‘rfrom Berqen to 4 
i Boston hg wag 
f Iceland andy^ 

?enland/ 










THE REINDEER ON HOLIDAY : 

The Lapps let their reindeer run wild in summer, feng:;; 
as Iheg do not need them for travelling pr T 
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.V'piCKlNG UP PLATINUM 
A British Columbian 
prospector has lately 
I been findinq on his 
'claim nuggets of platinum 
large enough to be seen by the 
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rr* MASTODON ON A FARM 


''What is believed to be the complete 
r skeleton of a mastodon has been dug up on 
a farm at Caserta. near Naples 
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FOOD FROM THE CEDAR 
This is the season for collecting cedar nuts in Siberia, 
AV the industry being quite a large one. In the Amur 
Province the nuts are qaihered for ealinq 
‘roil. 


as well as for th»ir 


WESTERN FORESTS ABLAZE 
British Columbia has had a hundred 
forest fires lately,and in Washington 
State 55.000 acres of timber have 
been burning, shrouding the Strait 
of Georgia in smoke 


.naked ege.This rare metal is . 
over £20 an ounce / 


A BURNING ISLAND 
The He du levant, off Hyeres, was 
lately engulfed in flames through 
the pine woods catching fire, and 
all the inhabitants had fo leave 
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SWEEPING UP THE LOCUSTS 
^Mesopotamian locust fighters are beinq 
equipped with nets with D-shaped mouths 
^with w hich they can sweep up 75 pounds 
of insects hourly 
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Withinthil beltlne vA'^UJ 

Sun is overhead at £ 1 

noon this week 
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A DESERTS SECRETS 
German explorers wbo iiave i 
just crossed the little-known I 
Nubian Deserf found there many j: 
remarkable rock carvings,some j 
daling from prehistoric times [ 
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LAZY FISHING 
Having learned the use of explosives, 
the Fijians are becoming accustomed 
to catch their fish by simply exploding 
a stick of dynamite 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat,Barley,Oats. British Isles. Norway,Sweden, 
North Russia. Sugar. Rra’.il, Europe, Mauritius, 
Australia. Cocoa. West Africa. Rice. India, South 
China. Grapes, Figs, Olives, Oranges, Lemons. 
Mediterranean countries and California. Pepper. 
Sumatra.. Cotton. India, Egypt, United States. 
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ANOTHER VOLCANO ACTIVE 
The Santa Maria volcano has been 
in violent eruption, throwing out 
huge columns of smoke and sfeam 
and lighting up the skg at night 


FOES TO THE AFRICAN FARMER 
Baboons have been particularly destructive 
of late inTangangikaTerriforg,where 
they rival the elephants in the harm 
they do to crops 


PERILOUS DAYS FOR DOGS 
A lioness which had recently taken to 
prowling round the Bwana M'Kubwa copper 
mine in Northern Rhodesia.carried off 
16 dogs before she w as shot 
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CIVILISATION ADVANCES 
Postal engineers in the Pilbarra region of Western Australia 
have just laid a cable through country in which if is 
believed no whife man has been before 
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NEWS FROM THE 
WILD WORLD 
Birds, Bees, and Ants 

The violent hurricane and thunder¬ 
storm which swept the English Channel 
a few weeks ago did an immense amount 
of damage in rural Kent. 

Lightning flashes were practically 
continuous. Great ashes aud elms were 
split and uprooted, and hundreds of 
rooks, wood pigeons, and smaller birds- 
were- killed. A hollow tree housing a 
big colony of bees was broken off and 
the honeycomb scattered in all direc¬ 
tions ! Forty yards of the promenade 
were carried away at Ramsgate. 

In Hampshire and northern Kent 
there has been a plague of winged ants. 
At Tankerton, near Whitstable, they 
settled so thickly on people’s faces that 
bathers had to leave the water and 
cyclists had to dismount. Golfers at 
Bramsliaw, in the New’ Forest, were 
driven from the course. There were 
more ants than sand in the teeing boxes. 

A CAT MAY^LOOK AT 
A PRINCE 

A Ship’s Odd Experience 

Meowing on the port bow., sir ! 

That was the startling cry of the 
look-out man as the liner President 
Garfield was feeling her way through 
fog off the Newfoundland Banks, eight 
hundred miles from land. 

The ship hove to and a boat was 
lowered, and, guided by the meowing, 
which was sustained and vigorous, the 
crew came upon a floating ship’s hatch, 
to which a little Siamese kitten clung. 
No other wreckage was found and there 
was no clue to the ownership of the hatch. 

The kitten was enthusiastically 
adopted as the ship’s pet, and w’as named 
Prince after his countryman Prince 
Mahigool, a son of the King of Siam, 
who, by a curious coincidence, was 
on board the liner. So that now the 
rat may look at the prince. 


SLEEPING IN THE CLOUDS 
Berths in the Night Aeroplane 

The next step in travelling about the 
world is at hand. 

An aeroplane with sleeping berths is 
shortly to carry passengers between 
London and Berlin. It is appropriately 
called the Albatross, which is the sea¬ 
bird that sleeps bn the wing. 

The man-made Albatross will have 
two sleeping-berths for those of its 
eight passengers who can sleep at night 
when the giant plane is purring its way 
over land and sea between the glimpses 
of the Moon. 

If this is tlie next step wliat will be 
the next but one ? Cradled in the 
ocean of the air the traveller will seek 
and find longer and longer journeys. 
A mere nap could be snatched between 
Hendon and Brussels; there would 
hardly be time for forty winks between 
Brussels and Paris. W hen the air- 
route between Croydon and Constanti¬ 
nople is filled with the red and green 
lights of night-flying aeroplanes the 
passenger will be called for his morning 
tea almost before his beauty sleep has 
well begun. For a really restful journey, 
with no bother about getting up too 
soon, he will have to select an ocean 
voyage or a trip to Cape Town. 


A JOLLY PAPER PACKED 
WITH FUN 

Whether you are at home or on holi¬ 
day this week you can spend many a 
happy hour with a jolly coloured picture 
paper called The Sunbeam. 

It is full of happy coloured pictures, 
laughable jokes, and exciting adventure 
stories. There are models to make, 
funny riddles, thrilling picture stories, 
and a host of other fascinating features. 

Do not forget that you can buy The 
Sunbeam wherever you get your C.N. 
The price is twopene’e. 


ELEPHANTS ON THE C.P.R. 
A Queer Adventure 

Keep a strict watch for elephants on 
the right of the permanent way, and, if 
located, report their whereabouts on arrival 
at the first telegraph station. 

This was the amazing message handed 
to an engine-driver on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The driver was quite 
unaware, like the rest of us, till he 
received that message that elephants 
ran wild in Canada. 

The explanation was that three out 
of the 14 elephants with a travelling 
circus had broken loose in moun¬ 
tainous forest country round Cranbrook, 
in British Columbia. For a week or more 
scores of men, mounted and unmounted, 
ranged the woods in search of them, 
with an aeroplane above to act as 
scout or pointer. 

The elephants had a great advantage 
over the horses in being able to crash 
through the undergrowth and smaller 
trees. But it was lively sport as long 
as it lasted. 


A WEYMOUTH BOY COMES HOME 

Forty-live years ago a boy named 
Edward Horder, son of a journeyman 
tailor, left Weymouth for America. 
He has now returned, and has been 
visiting old friends he knew at the 
elementary school there. 

In the interval he has become the 
proprietor of the biggest office supply 
stores in America. He began twenty- 
five years ago with a small store in 
Chicago ; now he has 65,000 square feet 
of floor space, and a turnover of sixty 
million pounds a year ! His motto is 
Order from Horder ! 


VILLAGE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

A 400-year-old church clock which 
ceased chiming 75 years ago has been 
put in order to celebrate the thousandth 
anniversary of the Dorset village of 
Sydling St. Nicholas. 


LEFT ALONE DURING 
THE WAR 

A German Who Went On 
With His Work 
A STORY OF A BIG BOOK 

Science knows no boundaries; it 
makes no wars except with ignorance. 

Just before the war broke out a dis¬ 
tinguished German geologist, a big man 
in every sense of the word, w r ent to 
German South-West Africa to survey the 
diamond-bearing deserts of the country. 

His name was Erich Kaiser, and he 
was one of those men who reck nothing of 
the time and labour an enterprise may 
take if they are convinced that it will 
serve the cause of science. Nor do they 
seek any other reward than to be per¬ 
mitted to go on doing their work. 

Soon tlie armies of Botha and Smuts 
invaded German South-West Africa 
from the Union territories, and took 
Windhoek, the Capital, after some hard 
fighting. The news of Herr Kaiser’s 
doings reached the British authorities 
in due course. 

But he was not the kind of Kaiser they 
wished to interfere with, and they left 
him alone. All through the war Herr 
Kaiser went on with his surveying; lie 
was even given facilities to use an aero¬ 
plane for his photographs. 

Then, in the summer of 1919, he came 
home to Germany and set about writing 
his book, neither disturbed nor hurried 
by the events of the past five years, but 
with his mind on one thing only. The 
book took him five years to write, and it 
has just been published-in two fine 
volumes ; and one of the first things 
Herr' Kaiser did was to send a copy with 
his compliments to his friend Sir John 
Flett, Director of the Geological Museum 
in Piccadilly. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aegina.E-jy-nah 

Iguanodon . . F-gwah-no-don 

Ophiuchus .... O-fe-u-kus 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House. Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Grandpapa Scores 

By Our Country Girl] 
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The Gate of Dreams 

bout six hundred and fifty 
years ago a group' of 
English carpenters finished their 
work on a great oak gate. It 
weighed nearly two tons, and 
probably one of the makers said 
to another: That mill outlast 
thee and me, lad. 

It has outlasted them, in spite 
of misadventures, till today, and 
it seems likely to outlast us all, 
and many generations after us. 
No one will challenge the claim 
that it is the oldest gate in 
England, and it has seen some 
thrilling sights. It was scorched 
by the fire which burned Latimer 
tnd Ridley. 

At first the gate guarded the 
entrance to Balliol College, Ox¬ 
ford. For five hundred years it 
saw young men come and go. 
If the old timber could think it 
must have said : “ These are 

sturdy saplings. What kind of 
trees will they become ? ” Some¬ 
times the undergraduates came 
back, now famous statesmen, 
soldiers, or poets, and laid a 
caressing hand on the old gate 
which had been the doorway to 
their dreams. But they had 
changed so much that the gate 
could not recognise the saplings. 

The gate heard tales of wars 
in France and Scotland, tales of 
rebellion, of the Reformation, of 
a New World discovered beyond 
the seas. It saw men in armour, 
men in ruffs, men in Quaker 
dress, men with powdered hair. 

It was to hear of the Spanish 
Armada and of the doings of 
Francis Drake, and it was to see 
a sight that Englishmen can 
hardly believe today, for in the 
days when the Spanish King 
came over and married our 
English Queen there was lighted 
in Oxford a great fire in front of 
this gate ; and at this fire were 
Latimer and Ridley chained, to 
be burned to death for conscience’ 
sake. They died for every man’s 
right to love God in his own way. 

. Close to this old gate the brave 
Latimer said those words that 
will not perish from men’s hearts 
■ so long as the world endures : 

Play the man, Master Ridley ! 
IVe shall this day light such a 
'candle by God’s grace in England 
as I trust shall never be put out. 

At the end of the eighteenth 
century an army of workmen 
carried off the gate which had 
guarded Balliol for five centuries ; 
it was carted to a private house 
in Essex, where it became over¬ 
grown with ivy. 

But eighteen months ago a 
good man found the old gate, 
-and it is back once more at 
Balliol, the timber as sound as 
on the day it was felled ! 

We should like to know what 
the old walls felt when their 
ancient companion came home. 
V Long may it stand to serve 
i Young England as a Gate of 
Dreams. 


Garden Sundays 

guNDAY is the day when we go to see 

. other people’s gardens or, if we 
are so happy as to have one of our 
own, invite them to come and see our 
roses and the flowering borders. 

Sunday is just the time for it, 
because the garden, with its sweet 
scents and lovely colours, invites us to 
render thanks again to the Giver of all 
good things. 

And these months, when the summer 
slowly glides into autumn, are also 
just the time for the garden, though 
every proud gardener declares that 
he wishes it could have been seen a 
fortnight ago, when it really was at 
its best. Perhaps no one, not even the 
garden’s owner, ever does see it at its 
best, but then its next best is so well 
worth seeing! 

Would it not be a capital thing if all 
the people who have delightful gardens 
would ask those who have not to 
come in and look ? Perhaps one 
garden in the village could be opened 
one Sunday and another the next, so 
that every Sunday would he Garden 
Sunday somewhere, and everyone the 
better for it. 
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We Live and Learn 

JTvEn bad things may show us some¬ 
times what is good. 

At a meeting of the Wombwell 
District Council the other day the 
Medical Officer said the people had 
been in better health during the coal 
stoppage than in normal times. There 
had been the lowest death-rate on 
record in the district. 

Wombwell is in the centre of the 
Yorkshire coalfield. The doctor said 
he attributed the improvement to the 
fact that there was no smoke and less 
over-feeding. 

Is it not a warning to us all of the 
harmful side of modern life? We 
poison our lungs with coal smoke 
and ruin our digestions by eating too 
much, and when grim necessity drives 
us we live a wholesome life. 

© 

A Petticoat or a Dinner ? 

We have come upon two odd examples of 
what the poor think of the richer things of life. 

P lady was talking to an old village 
woman just before a great feast. 

“ Noiv, you, for instance,” said she, 
persuasively, “ would rather have a 
good petticoat than a good dinner.” 

“ Gh, no ! ” said the woman. “ A 
petticoat is soon forgotten, but a good 
dinner you remember all your life.” 

After seeing a great procession a 
poor woman in Southwark, usually 
irritable and overworked, exclaimed : 
“ Now life is worth living, for I see 
there is something besides everyday 
things and ugly things in it.” 

So that dinners and crowns and 
coaches and fine costumes have a 
good side after all! 


A Window in Fleet Street 

JTverybody appreciates the County 
Council’s care of Prince Henry’s 
Room in Fleet Street, but we wish 
the top floor window were not stuffed 
with paper, like a window in a slum. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

Jt has been suggested that if the 
French Cabinet falls Mr. Ford 
should be called in to establish mass 
production. 

a 

gu true to your teeth or your teeth 
will be false to you. 

Peter Puck, Dentist 

0 

new villa at Abbey Wood, in Kent, 
is called Rainmore. But could it ? 
0 

Russian author has doubled his 
royalties by publishing novels 
under different titles. A capital idea 
for some of 

those best sel¬ 
lers which all 
read alike. 

0 ■ 

The saxo¬ 
phone is 
not new, says 
a writer; Nap¬ 
oleon heard it. 
Yes, but he 

always played 
a tromboney- 
parte. 

0 

J)iwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayara- 
ghavachariar lias come to London. 
He seems to have the alphabet with him. 
0 

Cleanliness, a lady assures us, cannot 
be had for nothing. The char¬ 
woman takes care of that. 

© 

Ask My Dog 

■^hen you are applying for work, 
or when some breach of regu¬ 
lations brings you before a magistrate, 
you are asked for references to your 
character. Then you should apply 
to your headmaster, or a clergyman, 
or a doctor. But the other day a 
magistrate accepted a dog’s evidence 
as to his master’s character. 

A man was summoned for having 
no dog licence. He said it was 
because he had meant to have no 
dog. Four times he had given the 
animal away, but it always returned. 
Now he was prepared to give the mat¬ 
ter up as hopeless, and would buy the 
licence at once. . 

Was he fined ? He was legally 
guilty, but the wise magistrate said; 
“ The dog seems fond of you, so we 
will dismiss the case.” 

The magistrate thought character 
was all-important. So do the Raf- 
feisen banks in Germany, which lend 
money on a man’s character. At 
Bournville they are following the banks’ 
lead, lending workmen money to 
build houses without asking for 
security. Instead they ask for a good 
report from the man’s employer. They 
run a legal risk, but they are morally 
! sure to be repaid.- 


"W/e are getting daily older, 
v As the poets love to say; 
But I wish to take a bolder 
View about the fact than they; 
Nevermore, nevermore 
Can I be as once of yore, . 

And I ’m very glad to think so 
As I count my blessings o’er. 

So whenever troubles fret me 
I take solace in this truth. 
That, whatever ills beset me, 

I can never cut a tooth. 

Not again, not again 
Can I know the stabbing pain 
Of a pin that isn’t safety 
And be helpless to complain. 

Jf my road is long and dreary 
I reflect as on I stalk 
That the way would seem more 
weary 

If I hadn’t learned to walk ; 

Not at all, not at all 

Do I wish that I could crawl, 

Like a baby on the carpet 
Or a fly upon the wall. 

If the company is boring 

Yet I’m saved the bygone 
doom 

When, an object of adoring, 

I was kissed all round the room. 

So I hold, yes, I hold 
That more precious than fine gold 
Is the kind and blessed knowledge 
That we’re certain to grow old, 

© 

When the Bells Ring 
Over the Hills 

HWe were describing the great Swiss celebra¬ 
tion of their national day last week, and 
another note reaches us on the subject. 

Nothing happens till evening. Then, at 
eight o’clock, the bells in every belfry in the 
land are set ringing, and at dark bonfires are 
lit upon the hills, and old and young begin to 
sing. A Swiss writer, Philippe Monnies, writes 
thus beautifully about this great day : 

ne must not always say Patrie, 
Patrie. It is a profanation.- 
The feeling for one’s country is an 
exceedingly delicate feeling, which 
has its shyness and its reserve, its 
silences and its exquisite discretion. 
It belongs to the ineffable. A divine 
emotion, a movement of worship, it is 
in the depths of the heart, in the secret 
places of the conscience. With us it 
is something beyond expression, and 
incapable of being formulated. 

When an orator apostrophises it in 
the tribune, decorated with a flag, 
the image of it takes flight in terror;' 
for it is nervous of fine language ; 
but when a tiny people gathers by 
itself on the slopes of a field, when it 
listens in the silence to the deep voice 
of the bells, when it watches the 
splendid flames rising in the night and 
spontaneously, without wishing, with¬ 
out knowing, begins of its own accord, 
in spite of the airs it hardly grasps, 
in spite of the words it barely under¬ 
stands, to sing with all its heart and 
voice, then the mystery, sheltering 
close in the folds of the soul, the 
fugitive image, finds its home, and 
sometimes consents to stay. 

© 

I have never met a man from whom 
there is nothing to be learned. 

A. de Vigny 




PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If a blackboard is a 
Board of Education 
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IN, THE WRONG PLANE 


HANDS OFF 
CRICKET 

IS IT A GAME OR A 
SPECTACLE ? 

The Talk that Matters to Most 
of Our British Boys 

A TEST MATCH DANGER 

By a Cricket Correspondent 

Never has Cricket been thought of 
in England as often and as keenly as 
this year. 

The Test Matches between Australia 
and England have come in a season 
when the County contests have been 
exceptionally interesting. It has chanced, 
too, that the weather, which rules 
cricket more sternly than any of man’s 
arrangements rule it, left four of the 
Test Matches without a winner. Millions, 
waiting to be thrilled, have not liked 
this, and many have been asking 
whether something is not wrong with 
cricket, and whether the rules should 
not be altered. That is the danger of 
all this Test Match talk. 

The One-Day Matches 

Those who clamour for a change of 
rules are asking that matches between 
picked Elevens of the cleverest batsmen, 
bowlers, and fielders should finish the 
full game in three days. They say that 
should be managed, somehow, and that 
the rules should be altered accordingly. 

But what is cricket when it is 
broadly looked at ? Is it a three-day 
show ? Certainly not. It is a national 
game played by hundreds of thousands 
of people in 20,000 British villages. 

For the most part the game is 
finished in one day, generally in an 
afternoon and evening. Its greatest 
use is as, a sporting exercise for vast 
numbers of players on innumerable 
cricket pitches. Whoever makes its 
rules must bear that fact in mind, or 
the sport may be injured for the mass 
of those who practise it. 

England’s Uncertain Weather 

The demand for an alteration of the 
rules of the game arises solely from the 
special conditions that have come into 
existence when great experts play the 
game, in fine weather, on a ground so 
perfectly prepared that the cleverest 
bowlers and fielders cannot get the 
best batsmen out twice in three days. 
Everything depends, then, on the ground 
and the weather. 

But perfectly prepared grounds are 
very few among thousands of pitches. 
The weather in England is notoriously 
' uncertain. Any day weather may come 
that will make the getting of 100 runs 
by the strongest batting eleven an 
uncertainty. The best bowlers will 
then be masters of the best batsmen. 

The exact point in dispute is whether 
the rules of the game, which suit all 
ordinary play, shall be altered to suit 
special play on special grounds in 
special English weather. The answer 
to that is that it could not be done 
without disorganising the County cricket, 
which vitalises our English game. 

Leg Before Wicket 

Temporary accommodations of the 
time for play may be necessary when 
England and Australia meet in compe¬ 
tition, but alterations of the general 
rules of the game, such as having four 
stumps instead of three, or abolishing 
the leg-before-wicket rule, are quite 
unneeded. 

Take as examples the two most 
freely demanded alterations. The use 
of four stumps, making the wicket a 
bigger mark for the bowlers, would 
greatly reduce the scoring in ordinary 
country matches, where a total of 50 
or 80 runs is a fairly satisfactory 
innings for a side. 

Again, the most difficult of all cricket 
rules is that which, by an umpire’s 


/^\n to the pedestal where stands the 
. bandsman who lost the big drum 
now steps the man who took the wrong 
aeroplane. 

He becomes a historical character, 
and the passenger who -on being set 
down at Croydon asked if this was Paris 
will be remembered almost as well as 
the first man to cross the Channel. 

These misunderstandings happen in 
the bus. Who has not seen the con¬ 
ductor abruptly jerk the bell when the 
country pilgrim in Number 11 to Liver¬ 
pool Street asks the fare to Shepherd’s 
Bush ? Who has xrot been in a railway 
carriage bound express for Maidstone 
when some dear old lady has asked if 
this is right fcfr Finsbury Park ? 

These are the expected incidents of 
travel, for omiribuses are many and 


decision, puts a batsman out if a ball 
pitching straight between wicket and 
wicket would have hit the wicket had 
the batsman’s leg not stopped it. Of 
course it is right that the ball should 
not be stopped .in that way, and the 
bowler be defrauded of his success. 
But the decision depends entirely on 
the umpire’s judgment as to whether 
the ball would have hit the wicket, 
and many l.b.w. decisions leave an 
uneasy feeling in the minds of spectators, 
however honest and observant the 
umpire may'be. 

Of course there are existing evils 
in cricket. Lovers of the game agree 
that the habit of deliberately defending 
the wicket against a breaking ball by 
using the legs instead of the bat is 


railway-stations are sometimes more 
bewildering than Bradshaw. But to 
climb into a non-stop aeroplane and 
alight in the wrong country seems to 
argue imagination as well as courage. 
Now that one man has done it others 
will follow him. An adventurous lad 
who had just saved enough for an 
aeroplane trip across the Channel 
might count time well lost if he found 
liimself at Bagdad. 

When the aeroplanes fill the skies like 
the cars on the Brighton road, and are 
assembled in flocks like buses at 
Victoria, the ticket inspectors will have 
to keep a sharp look-out to prevent 
impecunious stowaways from boarding 
the plane express to China. On long 
journeys it will not be expedient to drop 
muddled passengers by the way. 


unworthy of cricket, though it is not 
against the rules. It is a practice that 
should be put down by cricketing 
opinion. Then there is the selfishness 
of a batsman playing for his own score 
rather than for the score of his side. 
At times the interests of his side demand 
that he shall score as freely as he can, 
yet he wastes time in being timidly 
careful when his own score begins to 
approach 50 or 100. Cricket honour 
and cricket opinion should put a ban 
on all personal dawdling. 

We say that the rules of cricket 
should be framed, as they have been 
framed in the past, to apply to the 
universal practice of the game, and not 
to suit people who merely look on it as 
a show and a sensation on rare occasions. 


_ 7 

UGANDA’S LIONS 

THE KING OF BEASTS 
TURNS ON MAN 

Are Lions and Tigers Being 
Born with New Tastes ? 

A TERRIBLE PROBLEM 

By'Our Natural Historian 

A terrible state of affairs has come 
about in a great area of Uganda, where 
the lions have turned man-eaters. 

Of two lions killed one had eaten 84 
human beings, the other upwards of 40. 
Yet these two were not responsible for 
the total loss of life ; all the lions of the 
Sanga district of Ankole seem to have 
taken to the appalling practice. 

The reason is dramatically strange. 
That fearful malady rinderpest killed 
great numbers of antelopes, wart-hogs, 
and other animals which are the natural 
food of the African lion ; then measures 
adopted to stay the disease brought 
about such a reduction in natural food 
supplies that the lions in their hunger 
took to man-slaying. 

Born Man-Eaters 

The terrible thing is that, according 
to the Game Warden, the Uganda lions 
are now born with a taste for human 
beings. This, if it be true, confirms the 
theory that the young do inherit the 
acquired characters of their parents. 

The tigers of the Sunderbunds, at the 
mouth of the River Hooghly, in India, are 
born man-eaters. There were always 
some such evilly-disposed animals there, 
but 19 years ago a tremendous storm 
drowned great numbers of deer, wild 
pigs, and other animals which consti¬ 
tute the tiger’s normal larder, and 
from that time forth the increase in 
man-slaying tigers has been very marked. 

In Uganda there has been a natural 
increase since the rinderpest days in the 
natural food supply of the lions, but the 
great cats neglect these animals; they 
ignore deer and hogs, and make straight 
for the native compounds, or strike 
down man, woman, or child in the open. 

Another Theory 

The problem invites the attention 
not only of the Game Warden with his 
armed assistants, but also of the “ 
scientists who are studying this difficult 
question of inherited characters. There 
must be some passing-on of acquired 
knowledge, or how would birds find their 
way unaccompanied from continent to 
continent ? How would animals know 
that they must avoid poisonous foods ? 
Why would bird and beast fear man at 
the first encounter ? 

Of course there is just the possibility 
that these lions of Uganda and Tangan¬ 
yika (for they have turned man-eaters 
there as well, though not so recently) 
are not actually born man-slayers, but 
are fed by their parents on the food the 
parents are in the habit of killing. That 
should ordinarily be deer and other herb¬ 
eating animals, and then the lions and 
tigers would grow up to hunt the same 
type of prey ; but suppose the parents 
are themselves man-eaters, then they 
will carry human flesh to their cubs and 
so create a taste in the young which 
will lead the cubs to hunt men. 

Changing Food Habits 

Caterpillars have their peculiarly re¬ 
stricted food forms; the moths and 
butterflies lay their eggs on the very, 
plants the larvae will need when 
hatched. The caterpillars will cling to 
that type of food throughout their grub 
career. But if we take such caterpillars 
as soon as they emerge from the egg, and 
place them on a food supply of our own 
choosing, we can rear them on that, 
though Nature never intended that they- 
should eat it. 

It may be that in such a way baby- 
lions and tigers are being made into, 
man-eaters, by being fed, as soon as 
they take solid food, on the flesh of 
their parents’ unhappy victims. Be 
that as it may, Uganda has now a race 
man-eating lions. E. A. B.i 


A VACUUM CLEAN FOR THE GIANT 



The skeleton of the iguanodon in Oxford University Museum has lately been cleaned with a 
vacuum cleaner, and in this picture, we can see the great size of the prehistoric reptile that 
once roamed over the south of England. Although its skeleton makes it appear to have been 
a very fierce creature, the iguanodon lived only on vegetable food 


of 
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ELEPHANTS OF 
EAST ANGLIA 

Weapons of Fifty 
Thousand Years Ago 

GREAT FIND OF ANCIENT 
BATTLE-AXES ' 

No less than 200 palaeolithic flint 
battle-axes have been found buried deep 
in an ancient gravel bed at Whitling¬ 
ham, near Norwich.- Some little time 
ago Mr. J. E. Sainty and Mr. H. H. Halls 
were examining a stone heap in the 
gravel pit when they found a well-made 
example of a palaeolithic axe. 

This discovery induced them to keep 
the pit under observation, with the 
result that our knowledge of prehis¬ 
toric man in East Anglia has been con¬ 
siderably increased. The .forms and 
flaking of these newly-found specimens 
show that they are of late Acheulean 
date, and were made in a warm inter¬ 
glacial epoch about 50,000 years ago. 

Formidable Weapons 

At that period there were many 
great animals, such as elephants, living 
in East Anglia, and these afforded great 
hunting for the primitive inhabitants. 
Most of the Whitlingham implements 
are flaked to a sharp and blade-like 
point, and some are more than a foot 
long. When liafted and wielded by 
an expert and brave hunter they must 
indeed have been formidable weapons, 
capable of inflicting terrible wounds with 
their razor-sharp edges. As the imple¬ 
ments are unabraded, and have evidently 
never been used, we must conclude that 
the Whitlingham site represents a 
place where some prehistoric maker of 
weapons carried on his craft. 

The specimens that have been found 
were no doubt all ready to be sold, or 
bartered to the hunters of those days 
when) for some unknown reason, they 
were abandoned. 


CHILDREN DIG UP THE 
OLD WORLD 

War Orphans Pay Their Debt 

At Vouliasmeni, the beautiful seaside 
' resort on the Gulf of Aegina, is a great 
home for orphans, where some of the 
thousands of children who have lost 
all by war are learning to be good 
citizens of Greece. 

And close by, on what the Ancients 
called the promontory of Zoster, has 
been found a broken marble tablet 
containing an inscription showing its 
connection with the Temple of Apollo. 
The discoverer, M. Tanagras, interested 
the children in the tablet, and set them 
to dig for the remains of the temple. 

Ancient writings suggested that there 
was here an altar not only to Apollo 
and Artemis and their mother Latona, 
but to Athena too ; and, sure enough, 
the children have found the site of the 
temple where the altar stood, and have 
proudly handed over their find to the 
Greek Ministry of Education. 

Now, among dther things, there has 
been unearthed a fine marble head of a 
young man dating from the fourth 
century b.c. 

SMOKING AND THE BRAIN 
Why the Students Failed 

At Antioch College, in Ohio, which 
students from all parts of America 
attend, it has been possible to make a 
long study on strictly scientific lines of 
the effects of smoking on the students. 

It was found last year that out of 23 
students who failed no less than 21 
were smokers, and that among the 
students who attained the highest 
efficiency the proportion of smokers was 
least. A number of similar results have 
been obtained in other American col¬ 
leges, and it is claimed that it has now 
been proved that the lower mental 
efficiency is not coincidence, but the 
result of smoking. 


THE WATCH ON 
THE RHINE 

Wonderful Gathering 
Round a Statue 

GERMANIA OR JESUS? 

A thousand feet above sea-level, on 
the vine-clad slopes in the bend of the 
Rhine opposite Bingen, is a mighty 
statue of Germania set up to celebrate 
the victories of 1871 and the establish¬ 
ment of the German Empire. 

The figure itself is 34 feet high, and 
the base on which it stands is 82 feet. 
On the base are reliefs symbolising the 
Watch on the Rhine,, with the words of 
the famous song : 

Dear Fatherland, thou need’st not fear, 

Thy Rhineland Watch stands firmly here. 

The statue has been a source of pride, 
not merely to the militarists, but to 
many a peace-loving German genuinely 
persuaded that only constant watchful¬ 
ness would prevent another invasion 
from the west. 

A Wonderful Appeal 

It is a strange and wonderful thing, 
then, that the other day a great host of 
Rhinelanders whose cradles were rocked 
to the tune of the Watch on the Rhine 
should have assembled before the statue 
of Germania and made this declaration : 

The peasants and townsfolk of the Rhine¬ 
land declare that they no longer wish to 
see this threatening gesture toward the 
west, that this belted Germania is no fitting 
symbol for the new Germany, and that it 
should be replaced by the figure of Christ, 
the Peacemaker and Reconciler. 

It is wonderful indeed that such an 
appeal should have been made in such 
a place for a higher idea of patriotism, 
and it is more wonderful still that it 
should have been allowed to be made 
without interference. The world is 
moving on. 


BRIGHTER WINDOWS 
Manchester Has a Good Idea 

We were calling attention the other 
day to the Four Trees of Fleet Street, 
and we are glad to see that they are 
being very well cared for. 

Now we see that Manchester is to 
launch a movement for brighter streets 
by placing flower-boxes on the window¬ 
sills. The parks superintendent, Mr. 
Pettigrew, says there is no reason why 
the grimiest quarter should not be ablaze 
in summer and autumn with Spanish 
iris, pinks, stocks, violas, dwarf dahlias, 
and Canterbury bells. Doubtless many 
of her citizens would like to rebuild dark 
streets, or to do away with smoke, but 
as that is impossible they arc making 
the best of things as things are.. More, 
power to them. 

A LAKE DRYING UP? 
Sudan Problem for Engineers 

A French engineer has been telling 
the Academy of Sciences that Lake 
Chad is in danger of drying up. 

This big lake lies in French territory 
in the Sudan, where a vast scheme of 
irrigation is being carried out to create 
cotton fields. The Lagone River sup¬ 
plies the lake with most of its water, 
but it is now threatening to _carry 
away its bank in a certain district, 
and to flow into a tributary of the River 
Niger instead of into Lake Chad. 

If this happens it is said the lake 
will completely dry up, and 160,000 
acres bf fertile territory will become a 
desert. The engineer suggests that a 
barrage on the River Lagone would be 
the simplest way of averting the danger. 


Did Hamlet come 
to England? 

A Discovery and a 
Theory 

We have long known that Hamlet 
was not buried at Elsinore, and that it 
is not even certain that he ever lived ; 
but now a Herefordshire rector asks us 
to believe that he did live and is buried 
in the parish church of Canon Frome. 

The rector of the church, the Rev. 
L. G. Hunt, would apparently accept 
the story adopted by Shakespeare that 
Hamlet was sent to England, but he 
suggests that instead of either returning 
or being killed, as his uncle desired, he 
settled down, married the daughter of 
a British chief, and fell in defending his 
adopted country from invaders. 

This theory is based on an old inscrip¬ 
tion, hardly readable, on a stone found 
in the church. Mr. Hunt and his friends 
believe they have deciphered it, and that 
it says, in the writing of those days : 

Hamlet Xhethi, 362. 

Xhethi, he says, means Jute, an in¬ 
habitant of Jutland, the Danish main¬ 
land, and 362 is the date of"the burial. 
It is known that if Hamlet ever did live 
it was on the mainland and not on the 
island on which Copenhagen and Elsi¬ 
nore now stand. Above the first letter 
of the inscription is.what is believed to 
be the representation of a crown; showing 
the princely rank of the dead man. 

It is certainly a very interesting 
theory, even though the evidence does 
not go very far in support of it. 

A LITTLE MYSTERY 
The Butcher Bird of the Sea 

Whatever may be said in favour of 
the greater black-backed gull, it is 
no favourite among the lesser sea-birds, 
who regard it as a bully and a butcher. 

Among the Manx shearwaters, which 
are birds like the harmless puffins 
and nest in burrows, there is no language 
to describe it; and the most that any 
naturalist can find to say about the 
greater black-back is that it furnishes 
a very curious and difficult problem 
in natural history. 

Not only does it kill and devour 
the hapless Manx shearwater, leaving 
nothing but the skeleton and the skin, 
but it turns the skin inside out. A 
member of the staff of the Natural 
History Museum visiting Annet, one of 
the Scilly Isles, found a number of dead 
shearwaters treated in this way. That 
the black-backed gull had made a meal 
of them is clear, but how had it skinned 
them as neatly as a poulterer skins a 
rabbit, or a taxidermist a specimen that 
he is going to stuff ? 

THE BEST MAN THERE 
' What Happened in a Bank 

A Turkish lady has just been admitted 
into a bank in Constantinople. 

The other workers protested that she 
was the very first woman to be so 
employed. Her father, hearing of the 
ill-feeling, went to the manager and 
remonstrated, saying that if there were a 
man to be found to take her place who 
knew as much as his daughter he would 
contentedly withdraw her. 

The girl was familiar with English, 
German, and French, besides her own 
language. Many Turks can ' speak 
French, a sprinkling know German, but 
few speak English. 

Not one man could compete with the 
woman, so she slipped into the position 
triumphantly. 


A WILD DUCK BRINGS 
A PLANE DOWN 

STORY OF A CARGO 
OF GOLD 

An Amazing Adventure 
Worthy of Sindbad 

THE ANGRY KING OF THE AIR 

Ferocious birds of prey have been 
getting themselves into the news of late, 
yet a peaceful duck has done the most 
astonishing thing of all. 

Its adventure ranks with those of 
Sindbad the Sailor. It was the great 
roc, it will be remembered, the bird 
which was said to carry off an elephant 
in one claw, and in the other the 
rhinoceros with which it was fighting, 
that carried Sindbad away and dropped 
him in a valley of diamonds. Sindbad 
escaped by tying himself to a mass of 
meat which merchants threw down in 
order that diamonds might become 
attached to it and the meat then be 
borne up by eagles for their young. 

Collision in Mid-Air 

That was a case of diamonds flying, 
bird-borne, through the air, but we ljave 
how an instance of gold, 49 cases of it, 
flying, by means of an aeroplane, and of 
a bird once more intervening. 

The precious metal was in course of 
transit from the Lena Goldfields in 
Russia to England, by way of the 
Croydon aerodrome. , The machine 
which bore it across the Channel was 
one of those which regularly fly the 
Amsterdam-London route, and was in 
the air at Ostend when suddenly it 
encountered a wild duck. 

The bird collided with the machine, 
drove straight into the propeller, and 
smashed it. Not because the bird was 
so tough did this happen ; so great is 
the velocity of these revolving pro¬ 
pellers that the merest touch on the 
blade will shatter it like glass. 

The Curtains Round London 

The chain-curtains which were hung 
from balloons in the air about London 
during the air raids were employed as 
the result of this knowledge ; it needed 
but a touch by a propeller on such an 
obstruction and the plane would have 
crashed to the ground. 

Fortunately no such disaster hap¬ 
pened here. The pilot was able to 
plane down in safety; but it was 
necessary to get a new propeller from 
Croydon, and the ore had to be left in 
the Belgian town till the next day. 

Who could have dreamed of such a 
thing as that when the author of the 
tales of Arabian Nights strained his 
fancy to invent adventures for Sindbad ? 

The Eagle and the Plane 

It is natural, no doubt, that the king 
of the air should resent the invasion of 
his domain. 

News comes from Greece that the 
great imperial eagles which live in the 
mountains along the coast are showing 
marked hostility to the aeroplanes 
which make Athens their last European 
stopping-place in their passage from 
Western Europe to Egypt. 

Recently a Greek aeroplane was 
attacked by an eagle, and so badly 
damaged that it fell into the sea, killing 
the pilot. The other day a British 
aeroplane returning from Egypt met 
two eagles, one of which flew with it 
for some seconds, surveying its occu¬ 
pants very grimly. Thereupon a pas¬ 
senger seized a pistol for the discharge 
of Very signal lights, and would have 
fired had not the eagle sheered off. 
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A TUBE TRIUMPH 

Great Engineering Feat 
With the Trains Running 

LINKING UP BELOW 
GROUND 

It would seem to be a simple matter 
to make a siding long enough for two 
trains to stand on, and connecting the 
up and down lines of a railway. 

But what if the railway is fifty feet 
below ground, and the down-line ten 
feet lower than the up-line, and the two 
run in separate tubes with very little 
space between them ? And what if 
there are watery sand-pockets waiting 
to flood the tubes the moment they are 
opened ? And what if, finally, trains 
are passing both ways every two or 
three minutes and must not be inter¬ 
rupted while the joining is being done ? 

All these difficulties were present, and 
all of them have been overcome, in the 
new siding just completed below Ken- 
nington Park Road on the City and 
South London Railway. When the 
present extension works have been 
completed Kennington will be a station 
on the longest underground railway in 
the world and a very important junction 
in the Tube system of London. Natur¬ 
ally, therefore, space will be needed for 
shunting, and this new siding provides it. 

How It Was Done 

How was it done ? Two shafts were 
sunk from the roadside above where the 
two junctions were to be made. Then, 
at each junction, the earth was exca¬ 
vated from all round the existing tube, 
which was supported by great wooden 
trestles and slats, the water and sand 
being kept out by compressed air. 
Then a bigger tube, wide enough to hold 
both the main line and the converging 
siding, was built outside the existing 
tube. Finally, enough of the old tube 
casing was removed to allow of a junc¬ 
tion of the old line and the new. 

Between the two junction tunnels the 
siding, about 320 feet long, dropped, at 
a gradient of one in forty, from the up- 
tunnel to the down-tunnel in a tube the 
same size as the old ones. All this, 
everything except the actual laying of- 
the junction point rails, was done while 
the two-minute service continued ! 

A DERBYSHIRE CAVE 
MAN 

His Table-Knife and His 
Necklace 

Among the fascinating tales which 
were told to the British Association at 
Oxford of Early Man in Europe none was 
nearer to our hearths and homes than 
that of the later discoveries at the 
Creswell Cave in Derbyshire, where 
Sir Boyd Dawkins first revealed the 
Cave Man’s weapons among the bones of 
the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, 
the lion, and the bison. 

According to Mr. Leslie Armstrong the 
last visit to the cave was greatly 
rewarded. Staring the searchers in the 
face was the skull of a huge bear, as big 
as any the Cave Man’s descendants 
could find in the Zoo ; but the interest¬ 
ing thing about it was that it had 
evidently been brought to the cave by 
the hunter for the sake of its teeth. That 
ancient Derbyshire man had taken all 
the teeth out to make a necklace for 
his own adornment. 

There were other evidences of the 
way the Cave Man lived. He used to 
take the bones of the mammoth and 
scoop the marrow out of them for his 
supper. We know he did so because 
his Hint knife is still stuck in one of the 
last mammoth bones found in the 
Creswell Cave. 


A TREE FOR YOU 
ANDATREEFORME 

Between thirty and forty million 
trees were planted in Britain last year. 
It is practically a tree for every one of 
the population. 

It was in the autumn of 1910 that the 
Forestry Commissioners set out on a 
programme of tree planting which was 
to cover 150,000 acres in ten years. 
Afforestation necessarily starts from 
small beginnings. You must set up 
your tree nurseries and must buy your 
land, and all this takes time. That is 
why in the first six years only a little 
over 50,000 acres of the 150,000 have 
been planted. In the present year 
another 18,000 acres should be added, 
and in the last year of the ten just over 
30,000 acres. 

Cottage Holdings for Foresters 

All the trees planted are what are called 
conifers : Scots and Corsican pines, Nor¬ 
way and Sitka spruces, Douglas firs, and 
so on. In addition to these over 2000 
acres of broad-leaved trees have been 
set down. 

Side by side with the actual planting 
goes the work of acquiring land for future 
planting. Last year no fewer than 
78,000 acres were bought or leased, 
making a total in six years of 178,000 
acres. Only about 41,000 of these 
78,000 acres, however, will be planted 
with trees : the rest is judged either too 
good or too poor for planting, and will 
be put to ^other uses. Among these 
is the provision of cottage holdings for 
foresters on the good ground, and graz¬ 
ing for their sheep on the poor ground. 
Nearly two hundred such holdings 
have been or are being provided. 

Helping Other Schemes 

Quite apart from the making of 
national forests is the help given to 
local authorities and private owners 
in doing afforestation work of their 
own by means of unemployment relief 
grants. The ten years’ programme 
under this head covers 110,000 acres, 
and, though it began two years late, 
50,000 acres have already been planted 
or prepared for planting, while over 
8000 acres more have been cleared. • 

Another big work undertaken last 
year was a census of British woodlands. 
The figures for 14 counties are ready, 
and the work is expected to be completed 
in a few months. 


A MINISTER’S COMPANION 
The Dog that Looked On 

The following instance of what looks like pro¬ 
tective instinct in a dog comes to us from Derby. 

A Derby minister returning a few 
months ago from an appointment by 
night, when the road was wet and dirty, 
was thrown violently from his bicycle 
through the wheel catching in a tramline. 

He was severely shaken, bruised, and 
cut, but managed to walk home, a dis¬ 
tance of over two miles. As he started 
to walk he perceived, when quite close 
to the scene of his accident, that a collie 
dog was accompanying him. 

It appeared as if it had witnessed the 
accident and was concerned by it. At 
any rate, as the journey continued on 
foot the dog closely attended the injured 
minister, crossing the roads with him, and 
making the turns he made, as if on duty. 

After seeing him safely home the dog 
only stopped to be patted and thanked, 
and then went back homeward. 


BOY’S GREAT IDEA 
A Blessing to Astronomers 

A sixteen-year-old Danish lad has 
invented an electrical apparatus which 
automatically registers the movements 
of the stars. 

The pressing of a button saves 
astronomers long hours of patient wait¬ 
ing and watching through telescopes, 
and the new device is being acclaimed 
on all sides. 

The boy’s father is the director of the 
Copenhagen Astronomical Observatory. 


ONE DAY This WEEK 

IN HISTORY 

The Englishman in St. Peter’s 
Chair 

On September 1, 1159, died Adrian IV, the 
English Pope. 

Adrian the Fourth is remarkable as 
being the only Englishman who ever 
sat in the chair of St. Peter. 

His early history is obscure. His 
name is said to have been Nicholas 
Breakspear. His father was a poor man 
who became a monk in the monastery of 
St. Albans, and left his son without a 
protector. The lad made his way to 
France, maintaining himself by alms. 
He studied at Arles, and was at length 
received into the house of the canons 
regular of St. Rufus near Valence. 

At first he was in a menial position, 
but his intelligence and aptitude won 
him admission into the Order. He 
gradually rose in esteem till he was 
elected prior, and afterwards abbot of 
St. Rufus. But his discipline was too 
strict for the canons, and they began 
to murmur against the foreigner they 
had raised to be their master. They 
carried their complaints to Pope 
Eugenius III. Once he made peace ; 
the second time he saw that Abbot 
Nicholas deserved a higher position. He 
made him Cardinal of Albano in 1146, 
and soon afterwards sent him on an 
embassy to the Scandinavian kingdoms. 
When he returned to Rome in 1154 
he was hailed as the Apostle of the 
North, and, on the death of Pope 
Anastasius IV, was elected to be his 
successor. Bishop Creighton 


THE KINDLY LAWYERS 
OF GRAY’S INN 
A Playing-Field for Little Folk 

• While the First Commissioner of 
Works is suddenly demanding payment 
from the boys and men who have used 
the turf of the Royal Parks for cricket- 
pitches free of charge ever since most 
of us can remember the Benchers of 
Gray’s Inn have thrown open their 
beautiful gardens for the use of the poor 
children of the neighbourhood during 
the month of August, between six and 
eight on fine evenings. 

What a contrast! The Benchers love 
their gardens and, quite'apart from the 
objections of the cross-grained, it would 
have been understandable if its quiet- 
loving residents had been reluctant to 
make a public and, perhaps, a noisy 
meeting-place of their calm and secluded 
pleasaunce, where Francis Bacon, whose 
statue stands in South Square, walked in 
contemplation 300 years ago, and many 
other great men found peace and com¬ 
fort from the annoyances of the day. 

But nowadays we are less selfish 
where the children are concerned than 
we were in the past, and to most of us 
the children of the poor are the heirs 
of the future. There are many dull and 
dingy streets around Gray’s Inn where 
the children have played because there 
was nowhere else for them to go, and 
playing in the streets means accidents. 
Now the little people will come flocking 
from Little Italy and Rosebery Avenue 
to the Benchers’ gardens, and their 
shouts of joy will be the reward of the 
kindly lawyers who thought of them in 
the hot summer days. 

THE BIRD AND ITS CAGE 

A Robin Redbreast in a Cage 
Puts All Heaven in a Rags 

The first case at Romford was heard 
the other day under the new Act which 
forbids the keeping of birds in cages 
not large enough to enable them to 
stretch their wings freely. 

The Chairman said the Act was not 
yet properly known and the defendant 
would only be fined ten shillings ; but 
he pointed out that the full penalty 
was £25, and future offenders would be 
more severely dealt with. 


SECOND LARGEST 
STAR MEASURED 

ALPHA IN HERCULES 

What Our Sun was Like 
Ages Ago 

TORNADOES OF FIRE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Another star, Alpha in Hercules, has 
been measured by the interferometer 
attached to the great telescope at 
Mount Wilson Observatory and found to 
be the second largest sun known. Calcu¬ 
lations indicate that it possesses a 
diameter of 382 million miles, so this 
colossal sun would fill all the great abyss 
of space between us and Jupiter now. 

The entire orbit of the Earth and that 
of Mars also, would He far down in the 
interior of this terrific sphere of glowing 
mist, a mist much more ;rttenuated than 
the air we breathe. 

We see, therefore, that Alpha in 
Hercules is of the giant tvpe, known to 
astronomers as the Class VI, and is a sun 
in an early stage of evolution. Our Sun 
was a giant of Class VI when in that 
state long ages ago. A whirling sphere 
of fiery gas, at a surface temperature of 
3000 degrees Centigrade, its reddish light 
is quite apparent in field-glasses and 
sometimes to the eye. 

Though Alpha in Hercules is a star 
of the third magnitude, there is con¬ 
siderable variation in its brightness, 
and, like Betelgeuze, Mira, and others of 
this type, it fluctuates, periodically 
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How to find Alpha in Hercules 

brightening up at intervals of about 120 
days. When we remember its im¬ 
mensity the tornadoes of fire that must 
occur over its surface on these occasions 
must be terrific beyond conception. 

Now, when looked at through even a 
small telescope Alpha in Hercules is 
seen to be composed of two stars, the 
larger third-magnitude one, reddish in 
tint, being the colossal sun described 
above ; while the smaller one of the 
sixth magnitude is of a blue-green hue, 
and has been found to be composed of 
two suns that whirl around a central 
point between them in less than 52 days. 

Moreover, all are of the giant type; the 
smaller pair of the Class F, though more 
advanced in stellar evolution and con¬ 
sequently much smaller than the Class VI 
sun, are nevertheless much hotter and at 
a surface temperature of about 7000 
degrees Centigrade. All three are; 
gradually increasing in temperature, and: 
many hundreds of millions of years hence 
will reach probably 20,000 degrees. 

Colossal Distances 

This wonderful sun system of Alpha 
in Hercules may be quite easily found 
on these dark evenings, high in the south¬ 
west sky. The accompanying star map 
indicates its exact position relative to 
Beta and Delta in Hercules. The posi¬ 
tion, of the last-named stars was indi¬ 
cated in the C.N. for August 7. Alpha 
in Hercules will be seen to be to the right 
of and slightly above the star Alpha in 
Ophiuchus, -which is a much brighter 
star and about nine times the 'Moon’s 
apparent width away. 

The smallness of Alpha in Hercules as 
a star is due to its immense distance. 
This is calculated from trigonometrical 
measurements to be about 800 light 
years and from spectroscopic observa¬ 
tion to be about 500 light years. Of 
course the exact size of these suns must : 
depend upon accurate calculations of’ ; 
their distance. G. F. M. ‘' 

Other Worlds. In the morning Mercury and' 
Venus east, Mars south. In the evening Saturn 
south-west, Jupiter south, Uranus south-east." 
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SMITH OF ST. QUENTIN’S 


A Risky Adventure 

CHAPTER 45 
The Eating-House 

pon the muddy foreshore below 
the Pool a boy, with hands 
and feet bleeding, and coat that 
dripped slime, was sitting and 
gingerly stripping off his tattered 
socks. He was muddy all over, 
capless, dishevelled, and drenched. 
But as he began to attend to the 
cuts on his feet, wiping them with 
his handkerchief, incredibly he set 
up a little chant. 

This chanting jetsam was Frup- 
peny, who had won through. In 
the reaction, instead of collapsing, 
he sang ! Inevitably the strain he 
had undergone must be relieved by 
collapse or by some other safety- 
valve. His overcharged emotions 
had found this queer vent. 

When he had dried his hands and 
staunched their blood also he drew 
on what remained of his rags of 
socks and, rising to his feet, took a 
few paces forward. Then his v®ice 
ceased, he stared around him and 
took his bearings. 

• Presently he had gone from that 
muddy foreshore and raised himself 
by the low stone wall to the jetty. 
He passed down the jetty swiftly, 
swinging his arms, and entered the 
crooked street at the back of the 
harbour. Running the gauntlet of 
inquisitive glances from one or two 
of the fishing folk whom he 
encountered, he looked here and 
there till he came to a seamen’s 
eating-house, the doors of which 
were just that instant thrown open. 

He entered, seated himself at a 
stained wooden table, and asked 
the woman who answered his call 
for coffee. She brought it steaming, 
and, resting her hands on her hips, 
surveyed him for a moment in 
motherly fashion. 

“ It’s main early yet for tumbling 
about on the rocks,” she remarked 
in a deep, husky voice. 

But the friendliness in that husky 
voice went home to Fruppeny, and 
instantly he made up his mind to 
trust her. ” I’ve had a bad fall," 
he answered, displaying his hands, 

“ and I'm wet through. Could I 
dry my things here ? I've—I’ve 
got money.” 

He unbuttoned his waistcoat and 
drew from its inside pocket the 
pound note which had snuggled 
there since he left Tidegate. 

“ I don’t know that I want your 
money,” she smiled, -"But you 
can come and dry your clothes 
while I’m poaching some eggs for 
you. There won’t be no one in yet 
awhile. Drink down your coffee.” 

He finished it, and followed her 
to a back room, where, abruptly, 
and before he knew what she did, 
she had taken him by the elbows 
and looked at him hard. " Ay,” 
she uttered, in a satisfied manner. 
And then, " Got far to go, or do 
you live here ? ” 

He told her that he had a long 
way to go yet. 

- She released his elbows and 
disappeared through a farther door, 
whence he heard a staircase creaking 
under her tread. She was back 
shortly with a bundle of clothing. 

” There ! ” she exclaimed, as she 
dumped the things down on the 
hearthrug, and dropped on her 
knees by them, sorting them out. 
“ You’ll catch your death of cold 
if you go far in them things. But 
I’ve a laddie about your size, so I’d 
say these’ll fit you.” 

And with head on one side she 
showed him a pair of hoofs, and 
woollen socks, and a coloured shirt 
of coarse flannel. But she had not 
finished yet. Next came a dark 
pair of trousers and one of those 
blue jerseys which fisherfolk wear. 

“ You can pay me for them or 
not,” she said in her deep, husky 
voice, " but if you can’t pay me 
now you must send on the money. 
There’s none of them new, so they' 
1 won’t be costing a fortune.” And 
-■ out of the room she bustled, leaving 
. him to change. 

While he was changing he tried 
'to think how to thank her, but he 
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couldn’t think what to say; his 
heart was too full. So all the verbal 
thanks she got when she popped 
in again was a tongue-tied stammer 
from unsteady lips. She inspected 
him in his new garb, pronounced 
that he’d " do,” and at the sound 
of another customer from the street 
she accompanied him back to his 
table to eggs and more coffee. 

Eating slowly, revelling in the 
hot food, and trying not to look 
conscious of his strange clothes, he 
’forced himself to consider what to 
do next. Well, all he wanted first 
was to get clear away. He was 
safe here awhile ; he was safe here 
for a bit while he rested ; but the 
sooner he got out of reach of the 
schooner the better for him ! 

Perhaps they had discovered his 
flight already ? The dinghy’s dis¬ 
appearance would show how he’d 
fled, and Lapp wouldn't lose a 
second in starting the chase. Oh, 
decidedly the sooner he rushed off 
the better. But he must rest just 
a few minutes longer. 

He began to count up how long 
he had been in their hands. Ten 
days exactly, including the day of 
arrival. But it seemed so much 
more, such an age since he'd left 
St. Quentin's, that doggedly he 
reckoned back day by day. It was 
on his second full day that they had 
demanded the secret of the code ; 
on his third day, really, for he had 
spent two nights at the house then. 
The following day Lapp had gone 
off. He had been gone for three 
nights. The night after was the 
last he had spent in his cell; eight 
days that made. Yesterday, the 
ninth day', they had put him on 
board, and now was another day— 
so this was the tenth. 

Today was Monday. As the 
Easter holidays were being so 
curtailed he was supposed to be 
back at St. Quentin’s on Fridays. 
But then lie was never going to 
St. Quentin’s again. For hadn’t 
he and John Andrew stoutly- 
agreed to make a new start next 
term by facing the music ? 

Thus Fruppeny puzzled on, and 
this was the upshot. That he 
would get away from here as quickly 
as possible and go to Tidegate and 
discover John Andrew's where¬ 
abouts, and when he had found him 
and warned him they could fix 
up their plans. 

It occurred to him next that 
he mustn’t part noth his pound, 
as he’d want it all for the railway 
journey and so forth. So when he 
had risen and found the woman 
again he asked that Good Samaritan, 
shyly and haltingly, if he might 
take her at her word and send on 
his debt. 

• She assented at once, declared 
that she would trust his face any-- 
where, and, naming a moderate sum 
to which he agreed, she wiped her 
hands on her apron before she 
shook his, and waved him into 
the street with a smile and a laugh. 

The laugh was in reply to his 
stammered “ You are a brick! ” 

Her astounding kindness, the 
good food, and the dry clothes 
had refreshed him enormously-, 
and he started in fine fettle, 
striding along almost jauntily as 
his mercurial spirits mounted. 

CHAPTER 46 

Hue and Cry 

TBs intention was to make his 
TT way to the station to 
ascertain about the train to Old- 
port, where he would have to 
change for the Tidegate line. But 
as he turned the corner he nearly- 
collided with a person who was 
coming the other way. 

It was Hatz ! Their eyes met. 
Hatz exclaimed fiercely “ Got 
you ! ’’ Fruppeny spun round 
and ran like a hare. 

With a loud scream of “ Stop 
thief 1 ” Hatz sprang to action, 
all sorts of stray individuals ap¬ 
pearing as if by magic to assist 
him in a clamorous pursuit of the 
quarry. Yet possibly Fruppeny 


might have outstripped them had 
not a podgy man who was crossing 
the road looked up at the clatter 
and, stepping aside, thrust" his 
umbrella between Fruppeny-’s legs. * 

Down crashed Fruppeny-; on him 
his tripper-up pounced, and while 
they were struggling Hatz and the 
others came up. 

" Thank y-ou," said Hatz, an 
exultant glint in his eyes. ” Much 
obliged to you, I’m sure. He’s 
a cook’s boy on my yacht. He cut 
off with money.” 

" Robbed yer, did ’e, gnv’nor ? ” 
panted -the podgy man. 

" He stole some money and ran 
for it,” Hatz rejoined. 

Fruppeny appealed to the crowd. 

" It’s a lie ! ” he cried. “ I’m 
not one of his boys, and I haven’t 
robbed him. I-” 

But Hatz was too quick. 

“ Look at him I You can see 
for yourselves ! ” he said smoothly, 
pointing to the runaway-’s trousers 
and jersey. “ I assure you that 
he has bolted from my yacht.” 

And conscious that he looked 
so much what Hatz said he was, 
and that Hatz, on his part, looked 
every- inch the yachtsman in his 
smart peaked cap, reefer jacket, 
and white flannel trousers, Frup¬ 
peny judged that protests would 
not help him, that the only- person 
to look to for help was himself. 
Moreover, his sharp eyes had 
detected something. That was 
a two-seater car of the gaudiest 
y-eilow which was slackening its 
pace to steer its way round them. 
Whereupon he hung his head and 
stood very limp; then most 
suddenly jabbed the podgy man 
in the ribs, broke free, and made 
one leap for the back of that car 
just as its driver was in the act 
of accelerating. 

He gained it, lay there, sprawling 
half over the hood. 

Gathering speed w-ith every turn' 
of its wheels, the car went on, 
trailing shouts behind like a tail. 

This tail of shouting comprised 
the last effort of the mob. It was 
one thing to clatter after a short¬ 
legged youngster; quite another 
thing to” rush like mad after a car. 
So they shrugged their shoulders 
and scattered upon their own 
business; all save the podgy man, 
who, gasping for breath, caught 
Hatz by- the sleeve and ’ displayed 
his mangled umbrella. 

“ Ruined ! ” he insisted. ” You 
must buy- me a new one! " 

Fruppeny, in the meantime, half 
on and half off, was seeing the 
winding street become a broad 
road, until the car slackened down 
and began to glide gently. Then he 
found himself confronting two 
puzzled grey- eyes as the young man 
at the steering-wheel slewed round 
his head. 

“ Enjoyed y-our lift ? " drawled 
he, with an air of suspicion. 

The Wonderful 
Way the 
Milk Goes 

In this week’s companion 
paper totheC.N.,tlieCHIL- 
DREN’S PICTORIAL, you 
will find among many other 
fine features and interesting 
photographs a special page 
of picture diagrams showing 
exactly how milk is dealt 
with and delivered by an 
up-to-date dairy. Every 
week the C.P. contains fasci¬ 
nating picture articles like 
this one and a host of photo¬ 
graphs from all parts of the 
world. Buy it regularly. 
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Buy a Copy Today 2d. 


His passenger gasped “ Thanks 
tremendously ! ” and felt ridiculous. 

" Well, I don’t know where you 
sprang from,” smiled the young 
man, " but. I know,” his hand 
touched the wheel again, " where 
you get off.” 

" Where ? ” panted Fruppeny-. 

“ Where ? ” the other echoed. 

“ Right here I ” And stopped dead. 

The sudden jerk, and the push 
from an arm which accompanied 
it, knocked Fruppeny into the road, 
whence he watched the car go. 
He had been hoping to beg a lift, 
and he sent a shout after it, but 
its gaudy y-ellow was lost in a cloud 
of dust. So, profoundly- grateful 
that at any rate he had escaped 
Hatz, he rubbed himself down and 
contemplated his next step. 

Tramp back to Ottersfoot ? No, 
he dared not do that. That was to 
run bang into Hatz again. Ah, there 
was a signpost or mile-post. What 
did it say ? Eleven miles to Old- 
port ! Not so bad! At least he 
was on the right road, and someone 
might come along who would give 
him a lift. 

Someone did come along twenty 
minutes later while he was taking 
a breather under the hedge. He 
could thank his stars that the hedge 
backed a ditch particularly- deep 
and thick in long grass. For the 
someone who came along was no 
other than Hatz, driving furiously 
with the podgy man in a Ford, and 
both with their eyes so intent on 
the road ahead that they missed 
the startled figure screened by 
the ditch. But Fruppeny saw them, 
and lay doggo where he was until 
their backs had become but a speck 
in the distance. 

Then, doubling on his tracks, he 
marched back to Ottersfoot, where 
he found the train on the point of 
starting for Oldport. He had just 
time to dash for a ticket and dart 
at a carriage before the last door 
was slammed and away it steamed: 
Then he leaned back in his corner 
seat with a chuckle, thinking of 
Hatz still chasing the y-ellow two- 
seater miles and miles inland into 
the open country. 

But he chuckled too soon. 

The train, which ran to and fro 
between Oldport and Ottersfoot, 
puffed importantly up the little 
branch line until, with grinding of 
brakes and prodigious whistling, 
it crawled between the gates of the 
level-crossing and slowed down by 
the platform which was its goal. 
Up sprang Fruppeny, hand on the 
carriage door,- and, popping his 
head from the window, saw Mr. 
Lapp. In fact, he was staring into 
Lapp’s parchment-like face. 

Quick as a flash, he pulled the 
door to again and, darting to the 
opposite ■ one/ jumped out. This 
being a single line, he had no rails 
to cross, so that three strides carried 
him up the embankment and off. 
Lapp, dragging his maimed limb 
with incredible speed, traversed the 
carriage and out on the other side, 
where, leaning heavily on his 
rubber-shod staff, he called to some 
platelayers who were at work on 
the line. He spoke to them swiftly, 
and fiercely-, showing them money ; 
and with a whoop, he following, 
they went in chase. 

The embankment bordered a 
field, across which their prey- pelted. 
In the lane beyond a y-okel jogging 
along on horseback pulled up with 
a start as a fleeing figure came 
leaping down almost under his 
horse's feet. 

Thus hunted and harried, Frup¬ 
peny fled blindly on, so blindly- that 
when he rushed out into the main 
road a blast of violent warning 
screeched in his face as a motor¬ 
cycle, approaching at tearing speed, 
swerved frantically aside and only 
just missed him. It skidded with 
the effort, then wobbled some y-ards; 
and its rider raised and jerked round 
a furious face to tell the dangerous 
rusher just what he thought of him. 

Immense and hideous goggles 
concealed half that face ; and yet 
in the visible half there was some¬ 
thing familiar. In that depressed 
upper lip and that woebegone 
mouth there was something very-, 
very familiar to Fruppeny. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Spider 

Daul was waiting one after- 
* noon to catch a train at 
Malines, in Belgium, the town 
where they make lovely Mechlin 
lace, the town where there is an 
Archbishop’s palace, the town 
where the finest carillon of bells 
peals from the cathedral tower. 

But Paul could not go and 
look at the lace in the shop- 
windows, or stare at the Car¬ 
dinal’s palace, or hear the chimes, 
as he was only waiting there for 
ten minutes for a fast train to 
Antwerp. It was the’summer 
vacation, and Paul had been 
travelling about for his holiday-. 

It was growing near term time 
again, and as they waited in the 
station Paul’s mother had been 
saying wistfully that she did 
wish Paul would go in for a 
mathematical scholarship. His 
schoolmaster had -said it was 
just possible that he might get 
one, but Paul had fought shy 
of the idea. What, he, ordinary 
Paul Dalrymple, win a scholar¬ 
ship ? It seemed impossible ! 

In the roof of the glass- 
covered station there was a 
little hole. Gazing up absently, 
Paul saw that a workman was 
up there washing the dirty 
glass panes. He was lowering a 
bucket slowly by a rope to the 
platform, and there a porter 
dipped it in a tub, and then the 
man on top slowly hauled up the 
bucket' and splashed the water 
on the glass. 

Paul gazed at the bucket, 
which was now lowered and 
standing on the platform for a 
moment. Then he and Mrs. 
Dalrymple noticed a nimble, 
little spider scuttle across the 
platform and climb briskly up 
the side of the pail. 

" Don’t fall in, y-ou idiot! " ex¬ 
claimed Paul. “ You’ll drown! ” 
But the spider was too wise 
to fall in. She settled down on a 
little platform by the handle, 
where, indeed, she might get 
splashed, as the bucket swayed 
on its dangerous way in mid¬ 
air, up and up and up, under 
the glass roof to its ultimate 
destination. 

But if she were very quick 
when she arrived she could doubt¬ 
less hurry off the bucket before 
the man on the roof detached it 
and threw the water out. 

“ But fancy daring to go on' 
such a journey-! ” meditated the 
boy- aloud, as the bucket, 
re-charged with water, went on 
its dangerous expedition again. 

“I wonder if she under¬ 
stands ? " said Mother softly. 
“ Anyway, she’s adventurous ; 
and life's not worth living unless 
we try difficult things, my Paul.” 

“ Even a little spider can go 
on a mighty journey,” pondered 
Paul, watching the bucket grow 
tinier and ever tinier in the 
heights. ” Mother, I’m jolly well 
going up in a bucket too ! I 
mean I'm going to try for that 
scholarship, and if I fail anyway 
I’ll have tried." 

The spider arrived safely, and 
so did Paul, for he won that 
scholarship ! I think they were 
both rather surprised 1 
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® Where Your treasure Is ^Uhere Will Your Heart ‘J)e jlIso 0 


DT MERRYMAN 

Tack : What is ratio ? 

J Tom : Ratio is proportion. 

Jack : But what is proportion ? 
Tom : Why, proportion is ratio. 
Jack: But what are both ratio 
and proportion ? 

Tom : I’m sorry, but I can only 
answer one question at a time. 

0 0 0 


Jumbled Sports 

When the letters in the following 
jumbled words are arranged in 
their proper order they will spell 
the names of eight popular sports. 
Can you 'find out what they are ? 
BLOFLOAT LOSESCAR 

KINSTAG LABSBEAL 

KOYCHE GRINTSWEL 

CERTKIC R1NOWG 

Solution next week 

□ 0 0 
Is Your Name Mellor 1 


W H AT instrument is that with 
which teeth may be drawn 
without pain ? 

A black-lead pencil. 


0 0 0 
Anything for a Change 



THIS surname is only a variation 
of Miller, and is derived from 
the trade of the miller. No doubt 
the original Millers or Mellors were 
people whose ancestor owned a mill 
and earned his living ‘py grinding 
corn for sale, 


A DISCONTENTED Apple Said : 

" This bough no more I’ll 
dwell on. 

I’ll drop into the stream instead, 
And be a water-melon ! ” 

0 0 0 
One Better 


0 0 0 
What’s in a Name ? 

A foreigner with a long and 
unpronounceable name - came 
into a hotel, booked a room, and 
wrote his name in the visitors’ book. 

“ Excuse me,- sir,” said the clerk, 
“ but what is your name ? ” 

" My name ? ” exclaimed the 
visitor angrily. “ Can’t you see I 
have written it in your book ? ” 
“Yes, sir,” said the clerk; “I 
can see it. That is what aroused 
my curiosity.” 

0 0 0 

When are boots like leaves ? 

When they are on trees. 

0 0 0 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
jVIt first is in timber but not in 
wood, 

My second’s in gracious and also in 
good, 

My third is in tonnage but not in 
weight, 

My fourth is in detest and also in 
hate, 

My fifth is in Robert but not in 
Jack, 

My sixth is in colour and also in 
black, 

My seventh’s in chapter but not in 
book, 

My eighth is in cranny and also in 
nook, 

My ninth is in cautious but not in 
shy, 

My whole is a mountain five 
thousand yards high. 

Solution next week 


0 0 0 
Hats of the World 



Hungary Austria 


0 0 0 

W ,f AT animal is always three feet 
long ? A yard dog. 

0 3 0 

What Did He Mean? 
gOME boys were forming a club, 
and one of their number had 
been asked to draft some rules. 
At the next meeting he read out as 
Rule Number 3 : 

“ The committee shall meet on 
the first Tuesday in every month, 
provided the same dcesjnot fall on 
a Sunday.” 


Ah American was in Naples 
during an eruption of Vesu¬ 
vius, and as he was watching the 
wonderful spectacle an Italian said 
with pride: 

“ You have nothing like that in 
America, have you ? ” 

. “ No,” replied the American; 
“ we haven’t. But we’ve got Nia¬ 
gara Falls, and they would put the 
whole thing out in five minutes.” 
0 0' 0 
A Built-up Word 

]V[Y first, though small, much work 
performs. 

All for my second’s sake; 

It pauses oft, but never tires, 

Nor seeks a rest to take. 

My third’s a large and well-known 
thing 

Which for my second toils; 
Unwearied it e’er labours on, 

Nor from its task recoils. 

My whole my second doth attain, 

I am by all required, 

And when of goodly quality 
Am much to be admired. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Js there an English word which 
contains all the vowels ? 

There is unquestionably. 

0 0 0 

How to Get Rich 

I’LL tell you a plan for gaining 
wealth 

Better than banking, trade, or 

leases: 

Take a banknote and fold it up, 
And then you will find your 
money in-creases. 

This wonderful plan without danger 
or loss, 

Keeps your cash in your own 
hands, whefe nothing can 
trouble it. 

And every time that you fold it 
across 

It’s as plain as the light of day 
that you double it. 

O00 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Telescope 
A Picture Puzzle 

The objects in the picture were 
carrot, lamppost, nibs, saucer, trowel, 
trolley; and from these words we get 
canary, walrus, turbot. 

A Garden Problem 

The flowers were arranged like this: 
o o o 

0 0 0 
ooo 
Do Son Know M«? Robin Redbreast 
Who Was Hs ? 

The Mysterious Inventor was 

Gutenberg. 


i 


2 


6 


J 


8 


9 


11 


Jacko Has a Bright Idea 

IV/Irs. Jacko was delighted when she walked down the village 
street one day and saw a lovely pink parasol in one of 
the shop windows. 

" Why, it’s the very thing I’ve been wanting! " she exclaimed. 
“ I must get it at once.” 

But when she saw the price on the ticket her face fell. 
“ It’s too much,” she said; “ I can’t afford it.” 

Jacko wanted to know why she couldn’t afford it. He had 
peeped inside his mother’s purse and could see that it was full. 

Blit Mrs. Jacko smiled sadly, and said that the money was ah 
wanted for other things. 

“ I’ve got to pay the butcher and the baker and the grocer,” 
she said. “ It’s surprising how the money goes.” 

That made Jacko think a bit.. He had always imagined that 
grown-ups had more money than they knew what to do with. 

“ I had better try to earn something,” he said to himself. 
" I don’t see why the Mater shouldn’t have that parasol.” 

But it wasn't as easy to earn money as he thought. Nobody 
seemed to want “ a smart lad,” as he called himself ; his pranks 
were too well known. But suddenly he had a bright idea. 

He ran home with a broad grin on his face, and spent all the 



Mrs. Jacko found the garden lull of strange people 


rest of the morning printing something in big letters on a large 
sheet of paper. 

That afternoon Jacko waited till everybody had gone out; 
then he carried his notice into the front garden and stuck it up 
in full view of the road. It said Teas Provided. 

As it was a lovely day he carried all the tables and chairs 
he could find into the garden, and he really made the place look 
so attractive that quite a lot of people came in. 

Fortunately there was plenty of food in the house, and 
everybody seemed satisfied, though one lady complained that 
the tea wasn’t very nice. 

" Are you sure the kettle boiled ? ” she asked, 'looking at 
Jacko suspiciously. 

Jacko wasn’t. But he never stayed to answer awkward 
questions, and darted off to serve some more customers. 

Unfortunately, he had used up all the cups and saucers, but 
that didn’t worry him long. He rushed helter-skelter into the 
parlour, and out came Mrs. Jacko’s best tea-service, which was 
kept in a cabinet and had never been known to be used. 

“ The Mater won’t mind,” said Jacko to himself. “ She will 
be grateful when she comes back and sees what I’m up to.” 

But Mrs. Jacko wasn’t at all grateful when she came home and 
found the garden full of strange people busily engaged in eating 
tlieir tea off her best china. 

She certainly gave Jacko something for his trouble, but it 
wasn’t what he had expected. 


Ici on Parle Fran^ais 


Uneaddition Uneliuitre Lebouquet 
Savez-vous faire une addition ? 
Certaines gens adoreut !es hu?tres 
J’ai cueilli ce bouquet pour vous 


Uneorchidee Lachevre Une orange 
Quoi de plus beau qu’tine orchidee ? 
La cMvre a une petite barbiche 
L’Espagne exporte les oranges 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town, and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for five weeks in 12 towns. 
TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 


London . 

1926 1925 

■7717--8357 

1928 

3801 

1925 

3S75 

Glasgow . 

.2344.. 2526. 

.1173. 

.1169 

Liverpool . 

.1949..1909. 

. 854. 

. S 06 

Birmingham! 779 .. 1 S 23 . 

. SIS. 

. SI4 

Edinburgh 

756.. 837- 

. 470. 

• 453 

Plymouth 

350.. 403. 

. 183. 

. 172 

Swansea . 

. 292 .. 297- 

. 136. 

• 127 

Wigan 

. 147-• 170. 

. 67 . 

- 97 

Darlington 

133-• 119- 

. 59- 

. 66 

York .. . 

. 126 .. 132 . 

. 58. 

• 77 

Gloucester 

96 .. 107 . 

. 40. 

.• 46 

Canterbury 

29 .. 34. 

. 21. 

- 23 


The five weeks are up to Aug. 7, 1926 






Tales Before Bedtime 

Pussy’s Adventure 

Dhilip and Betty Milton 
* lived in a pretty, wide 
street with trees on either side. 
Instead of houses opposite 
there was the railway cutting, 
separated by wooden rail¬ 
ings from the road. This 
proved an endless source of 
amusement and interest to 
the children. On fine days, 
between lessons, walks, or 
games, they often crossed the 
road and stood at the railings 
to watch the trains. 

One day they were gazing 
through the railings as usual, 
at an express which for the 
moment was travelling slowly, 
and caught sight of a little 
girl standing at an open win¬ 
dow with a cat in her arms. 

Suddenly tile cat took fright, 
jumped out of the child’s arms, 
and then rushed up the railway 
embankment, straight toward 
Philip and Betty. 

" Oh ! Catch it, quick ! ” 
cried Betty, waving a hand to 
the excited child at the window. 
Then on steamed the train, 
and the child w r as gone ! 

There was the cat, a lovely 
great Persian, on one side of 
the railings, and Philip and 
Betty on the other! The 
terrified cat hid itself under 
a laurel bush and couldn’t 
be persuaded to move. 

" I’ll go and fetch it some 
food ; then perhaps we’ll get 
it! ” said Philip. 

He rushed across the road, 
and soon came back with some 
dainty scraps. But nothing 
would induce poor pussy to 
move, especially as a little 
crowd had gathered to see wiiat 
would happen ! 

Just then appeared a goods 
train, gliding along so slowly 
it scarcely seemed to be moving. 



Philip and Betty watched the trains 


“ I say. Guard, can you 
manage to catch that cat for 
us ? ” cried Betty. 

The guard jumped down from 
his van, and in a trice was up 
the embankment. He seized 
the cat and thrust it through 
the railings into Betty’s arms. • 
The children took the cat 
home, and as there was a 
collar with its name and address 
on it round its neck they were 
able to send it back to its 
delighted owner. 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves, nfy 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The CN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s- 6d. See below. 


ELEPHANT PADDLING • PARROT CENTENARIAN • 'MOTOR-CYCLE POSTMEN 



The Boys on the Bowsprit—When the Duke of York presented prizes on the training ship 
Worcester at Greenhithe, Kent, he was welcomed by these boys on the bowsprit of their ship 



An Elephant Goes Paddling—Holiday-makers at Weymouth must have been very surprised 
the other day when they saw this little elephant paddling in the surf, with two girls on its back 



A Pipe for London’s Water—The great size of the new 
pipes which will supply London with water is shown by this 
picture of a little girl with her doll’s pram walking through 
a section of the pipe which is to be laid in Regent’s Park 



The Centenarian of the Zoo—Sampson, one of the cockatoos at the 
London Zoo, has been there for nearly a century, and it is believed 
that he recently passed his 101st birthday. In this picture he io 
talking to the keeper who wished him many happy returns of the day 



Continental Tour for a London Bus—One of the new 
London buses with a covered top is to make a long journey 
from Hamburg to Budapest as an advertisement for British 
vehicles. A crane lifted it into a barge at the London docks 



Representatives of Great Britain—At a great Jamboree held in Antwerp Great Britain was 
represented by Hereford Boy Scouts, who are here seen arriving back at Hereford Station 



The Motor-Cycle Postmen—The Post Office is now providing motor-cycles for postmen in 
country districts, and in this picture we see two men about to set off from Yeovil post offioa 


FINDING OUT THE BIRD’S SECRETS OF FLIGHT-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 
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